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PREFACE. 



The present work was undertaken firom the 
desire of supplying what appeared a real 
deficiency in our Bterature. While the lives 
of Pope and Swift had been written and re- 
written with unwearied research and dis- 
tinguished ability; while Dryden had in 
recent times been made the object of a det^ed 
and interestiog biography, what accounts did 
we possess of a contemporary inferior to none 
of these in genius or in fame, and certainly 
superior to them all in the purity, amenity and 
moral tendency of his writings, as well as in 
the virtues of his life ? "What records had we 
of Addison? Two prefaces; that of Tickell 
to the general edition of his works, that of 
Johnson to his poetry included in the col- 
lection of the English poets ! The first of 
these, invalaable for its authenticity, and the 
absolute reliance to be placed on the statements 
which it founds on the personal knowledge of 
A 3 
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the writer, does not aim at the character of 
a complete biography. It is a literary notice 
only, though of a very pleasing kind, and 
much resembling the academical eulogies of 
the French. That of Dr. Johnson is princi- 
pally a piece of criticism ; to which it may be 
added, that hia judicial scales were never held 
with an unswerving hand when the character, 
whether personal or literary, of a decided whig 
was placed in the balance. In the case of 
Addison too, the unfavorable bias has been 
aggravated by his reliance on the manuscript 
anecdotes of Spence which he had under his 
eye, and which embody aU the prejudice and 
enmity of Pope. 

Of narratives compiled from these authorities 
it is needless to speak. 

The numerous and scattered sources itom 
which the facts contained in the following 
pages have been derived, are pointed out in 
their proper places whenever they could be 
clearly ascertained. Addison's own eorres- , 
pondence, never before collected and applied 
to the illustration of his biography, has been^^ 
the best guide of the writer, and will no doubt r 
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be regarded by the reader as the moat in- 
teresting part of the work, A large propor- 
tion of the lettera have neyer before appeared, 
in print. And here the writer cannot deny 
herself the satisfaction of repeating her grateftd 
acknowledgementa to Edward Tickell Esq. Q.C. 
of Dublin, through whose eminent liberality 
and kindness exerted towards a stranger, she 
has been enabled to lay before the public letters 
and private papers of Addison's which passing 
into the hands of his executor, have been 
carefully preserved ever since in the TickeU 
family, and now appear with the freshness of 
novelty. Her cordial thanks must also be 
extended to her ftiend and kinsman the Rev. 
Charles Strong prebendary of St. Patrick's, for 
his valuable services on this occcasion. 

To Mr. Bolton Comey she has likewise been 
indebted for much useful information and 
many good offices of various kinds. 

The favour of lord Northwick demands her 
very ■ respectful acknowledgement, through 
which the work is adorned with a portrait of 
Addison from an origipal picture by KneUer 
never before engraved. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON. 



CHAPTER L 

1672 to 1687. 



tHTHODUITtOBT BBHABKe. ACCOUNT OF CHE RBT. 



The study of biography brings home to the mind no 
one truth with greater force and dietinctnesB than 
the impossibility of explaining, on any general eya- 
tem, the formation of human character. Hereditary 
or innate propen^tiee appear to afford the solution 
of one Bet of facts, the power of early aeaociations, of 
another ; the influence of education, of outward cir- 
cumstances, of imitation, must all in turn be called in 

VOL. I. B 
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2 INTBODUCTOET EEMAEK8. 

-40 solve the different claseeB of examples, no single 
theory will account for alL There evidently lies at 
the root a great mystery inscrutable by man. 

On this account every life should be written on 
the plan suited to itself, and no general rule can be 
given with regard to the insertion or omission of 
accessary circumstances. Thus, the instances are 
many in which the judicious bi(^;nipher will find no 
inducement to dwell at any length on the parentage 
of his subject ; for although this circumstance can 
seldom be considered as totally insignificant, its oper- 
Tation is often not clearly distinguishable ; some- 
times even the results are in direct opposition to 
what might naturally have been expected. It can 
rarely be made to appear, either that genius ran in 
the blood, or that the particular direction which it 
took in any given instance was a designed or calcu- 
lated effect of parental agency. Nay, the examples 
are not a few in wHdi the vehement opposition of 
a father to the native bent of his child's genius, has 
only served, like, most other surmountable obstacles, 
to add strength to the ori^nal propensity, by calling 
forth the energy of resistance. 

"With respect to Addison the case is different In his 
modest and amiable character there were few striking 
peculiarities, in his conduct there were no eccentri- 
cities, in his opinions no tendency to startling paradox. 
An admirable, and certainly a very original 
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INTBODUCTOHT 

genius in ins own line, — tliat of wit and humour, 
combined with iancy and an indescribable grace, — 
in the other parts of literature he was rather the 
judicious and discriminating follower of the beat clas- 
eical models, than the inventor of any new style of 
excellence ; and the exquisite taste which is one of 
his most perrading qualities, was doubtless in great 
part the product of early and well-adapted culture. 
When, therefore, after running over in the mind 
hie life and conduct, the career which he chose, 
hiB favourite studies, and the general current of 
his sentiments, we turn to contemplate in a father 
whom he revered, the united characters of the 
churchman, the scholar, the traveller, and the per- 
spicuous, lively, and instructive writer, it is obvious 
to conclude, that it was hence that his mind re- 
ceived its determining bias, and bis genius its pe- 
culiar dress and colouring. A brief accovmt of the 
father thus becomes a proper, almost an indispensable 
introduction to the biography of the son. 

Lancelot Addison, bom in the year 1632 at the 
obscure villf^e of Maltesmeabum, in the parish of. 
Corby Ravensworth and the county of Westmorland, 
was the son of a person described in the phrase of the 
time as " a minister of the gospel," but in circum- 
stances so humble, that it was in the character of " a 
poor child " that Lancelot, after pasring through the 
grammar school of Appleby, was received into 
B 2 
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4 ACCOVKT OF THE BETEBEIfD 

Queen's College Oxford. Here, however, his quick 
and lively parts, seconded by steady application to the 
studies of the place, speedily raised him above obscu- 
rity. Having obt^ed his bachelor's degree in 1654 
and his master's in 1657, he was the next year 
chosen a terrceJiUus at the Commencement, — the Ox- 
ford terra JtUus being a kind of licensed jester, after 
the manner of Shakspeare'e fools: — a dangerous 
office, since amid the seeming licence of a Saturnalia, 
the soouige was in reality kept suspended over the 
head of the luckless jester whose gibes should come 
too near the consciences or the dignity of men in 
power I On this occasion, the youthful academic 
suffered the monarchical and episcopalian principles 
which he fostered in his bosom to break forth 
without restraint ; and he satirised the pride, igno- 
rance, avarice, and hypocrisy of the party then in 
authority with a keenness that drew upon him the 
severe animadversion of his superiors. He was com- 
pelled to make his submission, and according to the 
practice of elder times, to ask pardon on his knees ; 
soon after which humiliation he quitted the univer- 
sity, whether voluntarily or by expulsion has been 
differently reported. Whichever might be the case, 
he had entitled himself, in the opinion of those who 
^ared his sentiments, to the character of a confessor. 
He was encoun^ed to take up his temporary resi- 
dence at a village near Petworth, and passed his time 
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DB. ADDISON HIS FATHER. 5 

chiefly in Tieits at the houses of Sussex gentry at- 
tached to the royal cause, occupied in inculcating on 
the younger members of their iamilies a steadfast 
adherence to the principles and ritual of the then 
proscribed Church of England. 

On the Bestoration, these manifestations of his 
zeal in times of peril, being represented at court, 
procured him the appointment of chapl^ to the 
garrison of Dunkirk, which small preferment he 
accepted, contrary, it is said, to the wishes of the 
bi^op of Chichester, who would have provided for 
him; and on his return to England in 1662, in 
consequence of the cession of Dunkirk to France, 
he embraced the still less inviting offer, as it 
appears, of a similar situation at Tangier. Eight 
years he remained on the coast of Africa, in what 
might well be termed a state of banishment, alle- 
viated to him, however, by the occupation of col- 
lecting that local information which he afterwards 
made the ba^s of two interesting publications. At 
the end of this period, he thought it allowable to 
indulge himself with a visit to England, purposing, 
after a time, to resume his station ; but the appoint- 
ment being hastily transferred to another, he found 
lumself without employment or resource, till relieved 
by the kindness of a private fiiend who presented 
him to the living of Milston, near Ambroeebury 
Wilts, worth 120/. per annum. On this pittance he 
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6 ACCUUHT OP THE BEV. DB. ADDISON. 

Bat down as a married man, haviDg united liiiaself to 
Jane daughter of Nat'. GulBtone D. D. and sister to 
the bishop of BristoL At Milston hia children were 
born, and in part brought up, and it was from this 
place that he sent into the world his earlier works. 
Ailer a time his merits made their wa;^, and he be- 
gan to mount, though slowly, the ladder of prefer- 
ment. He was a prebendary of Salisbury cathedral 
and one of the king's chapl^bs in ordinary when 
he took, in 1675, the d^ree of D.D. soon after he 
was made archdeacon of Salisbury, and at length, 
in 1683, the eccle^astical commisffloners conferred 
upon him the deanery of Lichfield, in reward of Ms 
services at Tanker, and as remuneration lor his losses 
by a fire at Milston. 

Meantime he was employing his pen diligently and 
acceptably on prefessional topics; his character for 
confflBtency and for private worth stood always un- 
impeached, and so high was his general reputation, 
that he ie s^d to have been destined to the mitre, 
but lost it by the display which he made in the con- 
vocation of 1689, of principles inconsistent with 
attachment to the cause of the Revolution. The 
dean died in 1703. 

Of the works of Dr. Addison, all of them esteemed 
in their day, several deserve particular notice in this 
place, partly for the light which they reflect on the 
character of the author, but chiefly on account of the 
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DB. Addison's accouht op west babbaby. 7 

iuSuence which iiiey may be presumed to have exer- 
dsed over the tastes and sentiments of his son. 

His earliest publication) which appeared io 1671, 
in a small octavo volume, with a dedication to Joseph 
Williameoa Esq. bore the title of, " West Barbary, 
or a Short Narrative of the Revolutions of the King- 
doms of Fez and Morocco,, with an Accoimt of the 
present Custotne, Sacred, Civil and Domestic." This 
relation commences with the year 1508, at which 
period the fall of the reigning family in these king- 
doms was prepared by the machinations of a Moorish 
priest, who, says the author, " began to grow into 
reputation with the people by reason of his high 
pretendons io piety and fervent zeal for their law, 
illustrated by a stubborn rigidity of conversation . 
and outward sanctity of life." Having craftily added 
to these recommendations the cLum of a descent from 
Mahomet, he became, we are told, "of no vulgar 
esteem with a generation who from time to time have 
been fooled with such mountebanks in religion." 
The narrative proceeds to mention, that the Zeriffe, 
as he had styled himself, finding the time not yet 
ripe for an attempt on the throne, in order to facili- 
tate the design sent his three eons to make the pil- 
grimage of Mecca in the mean time. " Much was 
the reverence and reputation of holiness which they 
thereby acquired unong the superstitious people, who 
could hardly be kept from kissing their garments 
B 4 
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8 DB. ADDISON'S ACCOUNT OF 

and adoring them as saints, while they failed not 
in ihar pia-tfl, but acted us much devotion as high 
contemplative looks, deep sighs, tragical gestures, 
and other pasdonate inte^ections of holiness could 
express ; Allah, Allah, was their doleful note, their 
sustenance the people's alms." Two of these young 
men, it is added, being afterwuxle sent by th^ 
father to court, and kindly received by the "too 
credulous king," desired his permission to display 
a banner against the Christians, (the Portuguese) 
wUch was granted contrary to the opinion of the 
king's brother, who " warned him not to arm this 
name of sanctity, which being once victorious might 
grow insolent and foi^etiul of duty." He "likewise 
told him that war makes men awlees, and through 
popularity many become ambitious and studious of 
innovation." Wonderful successes attended the arms 
of these adventurers, till the King of Fez, seeing 
that they had poisoned the King of Morocco and 
placed their brother on his throne, " mistrusted his 
own safety, and began, but too late, to repent his 
approving of an armed hypocriay." " Puffed up 
with their successes they forgot their obedience, and 
these stunts denied the king the fifth part of their 
spoils. ... By which it appeared that they took up 
arms, not out of love for their country and zeal for 
their religion, but out of desire of rule." 

These and other satirical strokes against rebels in 
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WEST BABBABT. 9 

the di^niee of stunts, will be seen to have a de- 
signed application to events and parties at home; 
notwithstanding which, there is no ground for look- 
ing upon this narrative as any thing different from 
what it professes to be, — a true history of the 
revolutions of West Barbary. lis style is blemished 
by some foreign idioms, and some native vnlgarisms, 
but the piece is on the whole composed with an 
ease, a spirit, and a vivacity, which gives a very 
agreeable idea of the author, wid throws a chann 
even over so umnviting a theme as the domestic 
treasons, murders, and dvil wars of fierce and ignorant 
barbarians. 

The description of the country, with its agricul- 
ture, products, and wild animals, and of the inhabi- 
tants, with their modes of living, manners, customs, 
and religious observances, abounds in curious and 
amnaing particulars, derived from diligent inquiry 
and personal observation, and no doubt full of 
novelty for the English public at the time of their 
appearance. What is still higher pnuse, the work is 
written in a truly catholic and candid spirit, and 
willing justice is every where done to the Mussul- 
mans with respect to their piety and attachment 
to their own faith and law, aa well as to the moral 
virtues found among them. 

A later publication, entitled " The First State of 
Mahometism," reprinted as " The Life and Death 
B fi 
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10 OF MAHOKETIBU. 

of Mahomet," further evinced the intimate acquunt- 
ance of the author with the religious history, ritea 
and opinioim of the foUowere of lelam ; and to the 
images suggested to his youthful imagination by the 
writings or conversation of his father on these 
subjecta, we can acaroely hesitate to ascribe the 
origin of the propensity so often evinced by Addison, 
to engraft the fine creatioas of hie fancy on eotae 
Oriental tradition, ot to lay the scene and seek the 
personagea of hie tales or visions, among sultans and. 
derviaea. 

The work however which does most honour to the 
learning, the reaearch, and in some, though certainly 
not in all respects, to the candour and impartiality of 
Dr. Addison, was his " Present State of the Jews, 
more particularly relating to thoee in Barbary," 
published in 1675, and dedicated to his former patron, 
now Sir Joseph WlUiamson and prindpal secretary 
of state. The introduction represents, that although 
the inveterate obstinacy of the Jewa agiunat the truth 
has justly rendered them the objects of the divine 
displeasure, yet " their primitive ancestry, religion 
and privil^es, ought still to secure to them a great 
measure of r^;ard, and that Christiana ought to labour 
for the reetoratioD of those whose fall wag their 
riae, whose diminution their riches." 

In the first chapter, a touching and compassionate 
view is given of the depressed and ahnoat slavish 
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OF THE BABBABT JEWS. 11 

condition of thifl people under the Moore ; of the 
diuly contumelies and injuriea to which they are 
exposed, imd their stoical enduruice of them. " In 
the midst of the greatest ahusea " it is said, " you 
shall never see a Jew with an angry countenuice, or 
appearing concerned, whidi cannot be imputed to any 
heroic temper in this people, but rather to their 
customary suffering, being bom and bred to this kind 
of slavery." The Moors, it appears, quiet their con- 
sciences on this head with a notion that the Jews do 
not descend from Adam, and that the end of their 
being was to serve the Moslem. There are no sects, 
we are told, among them, but whatever may be their 
private judgments, they toe careful to preserve an 
outward uniformity, and are " signally vigilant to 
avoid divisions, as looking upon those among Chris- 
tian professors to be ui ai^ument agiunst the truth 
(^ the things they profess." 

Proceeding to delineate the moral character of this 
people, the author candidly declares that setting aside 
" their artifices of commerce and collosiomi of trade," 
they cannot be charged with any of those vicious 
practices " which are grown into reputation with 
whole nations of Christians, to the scandal and con- 
tradiction of their name and profession. Forni- 
cation, adultery, drunkenness, gluttony, pride of 
apparel &c are so far from beii^ in request with 
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12 RELIGION OP THE 

them, that they are scandalised at their frequent 
practice with Chrietians, and ont of a maliciouB 
hiBiimatioD, are Teiy sorry that any of their nation 
should giTo a name to, and die for a peo[de of such 
vices," 

The account which follows of the religious opinions 
of the Jews of Barbary, in which they differ, it ap- 
pears, " in many and important pointe from their 
brethren in other parts of the world," is a clear and 
very interesting summary, evidently the result of 
learned aa well as diligent inquiry into authorities, 
and capable as serving as a very instructive com- 
mentary on many pass^es of the New Testament, 
dark to the modem reader &om ignorance of the 
popular opinions then and ever since prevalent among 
the Jews : to this purpose however, the author him- 
self has not pointed out its applicability. 

^ efriking creed of seventeen articles is brought 
under the notice of the reader, accepted and revered 
by these Jews as of immettunial tradition, concerning 
which the- writer permits himself to affirm, that 
although many of the articles of f^th " may be 
capable of a good construction, yet according to the 
present received interpretation thereof among the 
Jews, they are not so much a system of Jud^sm, 
as a cunning and malicious contradiction of Chris- 
tianity. . . . For," he adds, " I have heard from one 
whose imderstanding in their religion had got him 
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the title of a master, tliat there waa not an article 
of their f^th which they did not understand in a 
sense wholly oppoalte to Christiamty. And taMog 
a freedom to rail at our religion, in which they 
are all well gifted, he instanced in the eleventh 
article, (that God will recompense good to those who 
keep his commandmente, and will punish those who 
transgress them) as seeming to bear the least ill 
will to Christianity, and from thence warmly beat 
down all thoughts of redemption, with great aseur> 
ance protesting, that he would have none to pay his 
debts, nor any but himself to joatify divine justice 
for his sins . . . with a great deal more of the like 
stuff, even too heinous to be inserted." To those 
who have read the creed, the Doctor will here appear 
to have afforded an example of the proneness of a 
polemic to impute sinister motives to his opponent, 
and of his reluctance to permit him to carry out 
into their fair consequences the primaplea which he 
avowedly entertuns. 

A detEuled and very interesting account is given 
of the education of these people, and it is candidly 
stated that " their care is very laudable in this par- 
ticular, there not being many people in the world 
more watchful to have thrir children early tinctured 
with religion than the present Hebrews ; " and this 
is asKgned as a principal cause of their unshaken 
adherence to their ancient faith. 
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A fiill account of the laws, usages and opinions, 
civil and religious, of these Jews, occupies the re- 
mainder of this piece, to which is appended, a " Sum- 
mary Discourse concerning the Hebrew Talmud, 
Misna, and Gemary." 

On the whole, it is probable that Judaism had 
never before been delineated by a Christian writer in 
so kind or so equitable a spirit ; and even at the 
present day it might be difficult to point out any 
piece in our language conttuning the same amount 
of accurate information respecting the Barbary Jews, 
as this now neglected and nearly foi^otten work. 
There is far greater depth of thought in this than 
in the former publication of the author, the style 
also exhibits a marked improvement. Addison him- 
self could scOTcely, on the same subjects, have written 
better. 

Having presented to the public in these pieces the 
Iruits of bis African residence. Dr. Addison began to 
exercise his pen on subjects more immediately con- 
nected with the duties of his profession, and the cgn- 
trovei«ies of the time. He produced in succession, 
" The primitive Insritution, or a seasonable Dis- 
course of Catechising ; " a tract with the remarkable 
title of " A modest Plea for the Clei^y, wherein is 
briefly considered the Original, Antiquity and Neces- 
sity of that calling ; together with genuine and spu- 
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rious Reasona of their present Contempt ; " and " An 
Introduction to the Sacnunent," which proved eo 
generally acceptable as to paae through repeated im- 
presaons. This piece is written with great plain- 
ness and bears the stamp of unaffected piety. The 
doctrine held in it with respect to the nature 
and efficacy of the rite, is not by any means what 
would have satisfied the followers of Andrews and 
of Laud. 

A few pieces of minor importance closed the Hat 
of his publications. 

It was no more than a just sense of the honour 
due from him to such a parent, which inspired Joseph 
Addison, when at the summit of his fortune and 
reputation, with the design of erecting in Lichfield 
ca&edral a monimient to his father, beneath which 
his own remains might likewise be deposited. Of 
this pioiis work he did not live to see the com- 
pletion ; and with respect to himself the design was 
frustrated by his honourable interment in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The tomb was completed however by 
his executors, with an inscription, the composition 
probably of Tickell, since a copy of it in his hand- 
writing now exists among his papers, — of which the 
following is a tranacnpt. 
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LANCELOTI ADDISON S.T.P. 

AOKO traaTHORI-AIIDIf OKIUHDI, 



■ ArSICAHQU. PBREOBIMATlOinBira 
BEBDM PBRITIA BPBCTABUJg, 
HDJCa TANDBM BCCt-BMS DBCADI, BT COTBBTBIBMBIB 



BXIMIAS K&TDRS DOTSa, HOBUH CRIOCBBTUK, 

BENBTOLBBTUll BBfll. HOUIHEg, BT IS DEUH TOTATSN, 

LUCULBICnilt, BI QVOD AUTTD, AB BO PATBmonDM 

A43CKnT 

mjDS KmS HATO HAXWDB, JOSBTKOB, SJBCtlU BUI DXCin, 

I OPTUa FABBHTIB, 



PBEFBOPBBA HORTB ADBCITUB XBT. . 

Uzorem alteram habuit Jonam Gulstone S. T. F. IHiam, 

et Gnlielnii Gulstone Epimopi Brntoliensis, SoTorem, ex qafi 
tres FilioB et totidem Filias aoEcepit ; Joaephum, supra dictuin, 
Gulstoatuu Fortalitii St.Georgii, in India Oriental! Gub«ma- 
torem, Lancelotum Coll. Magd. Oxon. Socium. Janam et 
Aunam, prima juTentate defubctaa, et Dorotheam, unioam ex 
tot liberis snperBtitem. Uxorem aiteram dnxit Dorotbeam 
Johaniiis Danven de Shackeraon, in Agro Leicestriensi, Armi- 
geri, Filiam, mortem Maiiti, de se optim^ merit!, adhuc plo- 
rantem. 

OBHT. a. D. 17 . JETAT. l^EXI. 

Joaepli Addison was bom at AClrton on May the 
first 1672. It ie probable that he owed hia bap- 
tiemal name to Sir Joseph WiUiamBon, hia father's 
patron. His younger brothers and eistere, as the 
inscription records, were Gulstone, eo called from 
lus mother's fanuly, a merchant and finally governor 
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of Fort St George in the Bast ladjes, and Lan- 
celot, who became a fellow of Magdalene College 
Oxford. Of the eiatere, two died young, the third, 
Dorothy, was first married to Dr. Satre, a refugee 
French minister £com Montpellier, who became a 
prebendary of Westminster, and afterwards to Daniel 
Combes Esq. Swift has described lier as " a kind of 
a wit, and very like her brother." 

In Steele's dedicatory letter to Congreve prefixed 
to the comedy of the Drummer, the several members 
of this distinguished family are thus commemorated. 
" Mr. Dean Addison, the father of this memorable 
man, left behind him four children, each of whom, 
for excellent talents and singular perfections, was 
as much above the ordinary world as their brother 
Joseph was above them." 

The only anecdote of the childhood of Addison 
which has come down to us,-seem8 to indicate some- 
thing of the constitutional sensitiveness which lay at 
the root of that reserve, or that modesty carried to 
baahfulnesB, — -whichever it may best be called, — which 
attended him through life, without however percep- 
tibly impeding his worldly success. , Having, while 
at a country school in hia father's neighbourhood, 
committed some trifling iault, the dread of punish- 
ment or disgrace so affected his ima^ation as to 
prompt him to inake his escape into the fields and 
woods, where he is said to have subsisted on fruits, 
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and lodged in a hollow tree, till diacoTered and 
brought back to bis parents. 

After some preliminary scbool education at Salis- 
bury and Lichfield, places where hie father's eye 
would be over him, he was removed to the Charter- 
honae, as a private pupil, not on the foundation, 
where he drank deep of the fount^s of olaeucal 
leaming. "He employed his fii«t years," aays 
Tickell, " in the study of the old Greek and Roman 
writers ; whose language and manner he caught at 
that time of life as gtrongly as other young people 
giun a French accent or a genteel air." 

It was at the Charter-house also, that he formed 
with one of his echoolfellowa a friendship of great 
cordiality and long endurance which, from its results 
in after life, deserves to be classed among the most 
important circumstances in the histories of both. 
This sdioolfellow was Richard Steele. 

Bom at Dublin, though of English parentage, 
Steele appears to have partaken much both of the 
habits and dispositions regarded as characteristic of 
the Irishman, He was warm alike in his affections 
and his temper ; gay, convivial, frank and generous ; 
of bright and lively parts, with an invention ever 
active and ingenious ; but viun, ostentatious and 
recklessly profuse, and perpetually hurried along by 
his love of pleasure in courses contradictory to his 
strong religious convictions and his own better re- 
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solves. His in fact waa one of thoee characters which 
often inspire the stronger interest from then- very- 
infirmities, through the altematie hopes and fears, 
pnuses and reproofs which they call forth, as now 
the good, now the evil genius seems about to gfuii 
the ascendency. At this early period of life, his 
faults and follies would be esteemed %ht in the 
balance against hia amiable dispositions and promising 
abilities, while the very opposition between his bold 
and open temper and the timidity and shyness of 
Addison's, would offer an additional iuducement to 
the cultivation of their intimacy. By a mutu^ 
communication of sentiments and designs each might 
be enabled in some measure to supply the deficiencies, 
or mitigate the extremes of the other. We may 
therefore safely credit the testimony of Steele him- 
self to the strong parental sanction under which 
their friendship grew up and fiourished. 

" Were things of this nature," he says, in the 
letter to Congreve already cited, "to be exposed 
to public view, I could show under the Dcmi's own 
hand, in the warmest terms, his blessing on the 
friendship between his son and me ; nor had he a 
child who did not prefer me in the first place of 
kindness and esteem, as their fathw loved me like 
one of them." 

Of the two fiiends, Steele must have been some- 
what the elder, since his baptism is dated in 1671 ; 
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yef his entrance into Merton College is said not to 
have taken place till 1691, four years later than the 
admission of Addison at Queen's. There may be 
some error here, but in any case, he must have been 
long the Orford contemporary of Addison, who did 
not leave the univer^ty till 1699. 

Steele must have been destitute of patrimony, since 
he mentions In one of his letters that he was indebted 
to his unde Gascoine for a liberal education. Of hia 
academic career two facts only, but those ^gnificuit 
ones, are recorded : that he wrote a comedy while 
at Oxford, and that he quitted it without a degree. 
Afterwards, under what stress of <nrcum8tances we 
are not informed, he entered the army as a trooper in 
the Horse Gruarda ; an incident to which, after he 
had rendered himself formidable to the last ministry 
of Queen Anne as a political writer, he referred in 
the following terms : " When he cocked his hat, and 
put on a broad sword, ja<^boots and ehoulder-belt 
under the command of the unfortunate Duke of Or- 
mond, he was not acquainted with his own parts, 
and did not then know he should ever have been able 
(as he has since appeared to be in the case of Dunkirk,) 
to demolish a fortified town with a goose-quill.", 

Even in this inferior station however, he found 
means to exhibit his amiable qualities and social 
talents in so favourable a light as to gam him warm 
friends among his officers; and he was qieedily res- 
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cued from Us self-imposed degradation by the gift 
of an ensign's commission. 

From this period, when the avocations of a mili- 
tary life must of necessity have bioketi off his habits 
of personal intercourse with the Oxford student, we 
hear nothing further of him till the publication of 
his Chrifitian Hero in 1701, at which time he had 
become private secretary to General Lord Cutte, to 
whom the piece is inscribed. Meantime his friend 
was pursuing a stnuter path to literary fame and 
worldly advancement. 
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TBADITIOKAL NOTICES OF 



CHAPTER IL 
1687 to 1695. 



Tradition has preserved to u8 few particulare con- 
cerning AddiBon during liis residence at Oxford ; 
fewer by much than we might reasonably desire, on 
the consideration that the earlier periods of the life 
of a man of eminence, who was the architect of hia 
own fortune, are necesBanly the most fertile of in- 
terest and instruction. Of the steps of his academic 
progress however, the following notices are derived 
from the highest authority- 
He was removed from the Charter-house to Ox- 
ford in 1687, and entered of Queen's College. Two 
years afterwards, the accidental sight of some of his 
Latin verses excited so much admiration in Dr. Lan- 
caster, afterwards provost of that society, that he 
exerted himself to procure his admission into Magda- 
lene College, of which he was elected Demy (semi- 
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communariuB,) in 1689. That was called ihe (/olden 
election, because twice the uaual mimber were ad- 
mitted, there having been no election the year before, 
by reason of the quarrel between the college and 
James II. Among those elected at the same time 
with Addison were the noted Sacheverell, Boulter, 
who became primate of Ireland, and Smallbroke, 
afterwards a theologian of some note. Adi^eon 
became probatioTtaty Fellow in 1697, and actual 
Fellow the following year." That he had long before 

* From the obligiDg information of tlie Rev. Dr. Ronth, the 
President of Magdalene College. 

Another earlj discoverer of Addison is indicated in the fol- 
lowing letter written by Young to Tickell when preparing the 
posthumous edition of his works. The exercises alluded to ap- 
pear to have escaped the search of his editor. 

Db. TiCkbu, **"^ '^ l'*S- 

I have now with me some gentlemen of Mandlin, who, giving 
an account of Dr. Farryer'a funeral, (who is succeeded In his Fro- 
fesaorship by Dr, Bertie of this coUege) say Tom Collins made an 
affecting speech over him, and among other points dilated on 
his being a means of discovering Mr. Addison's genius, and im- 
proving it by exercises imposed on him, which exercises he said 
in express terms, he hoped y' gentlemen now publishing that 
great man's works, would search after, as being much too valu- 
able to be neglected. I asked y* gentlemen if they could guess 
in whose hands they were, who s^d Tom Collins was y" man 
to be consulted. 

Gt is this moment come in, who says he has writ to this 

purpose to Oxford — Excuse therefore, dear Sir, 

Yours most fmtlifully, 

E. YocxQ. 
(TicAea Papers.') 
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his attainment of a fellowship engaged in the labour 
of tuition, we leom irom the brief statement, that 
" Sir John Harper is under Mr. Addieon's care at 
Mi^dalene," contained in a letter of Mr. Smalridge's 
without date, but certainly written about 1690.* 
Of his habits and diepofution the following notices 
are all that could now be collected at Oxford. That 
he was always very nervous ; that he kept late 
hours; and that most of his studies were after 
dinner : — a circumstance, it may be observed, pretty 
conclusive of the sobriety of his habits at this period. 
A walk with rows of trees along the »de of the 
college meadow, is still pointed out as his favourite 
haunt ; it continues to bear hie name, and some of 
the trees are etad to have been planted by him. The 
particular direction of his aasiduous studies we axe 
left to discover by the results ; from these we may 
safely conclude them to have comprised the classical 
authors, Grreek and Latin, and a wide range in polite 
literature. There is no appearance that the exact 
sciences ever obtained any great share of his attention ; 
but he was not, like Pope and Swift, chargeable 
with the arrogance and folly of decrying and at^ 
tempting to turn into ridicule subjects which he did 
not understand. It is evident that at this or some 



• See Mr. Smalridge to Mr. Gough, in Atterbury's Cor- 
respondence (edition in 5 volumea), i. 28, 39. 
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later stage of his prc^resa he made himself a master 
in the art of criticism, and acquainted himself widely 
with systems of metaphysics ancient and modem, 
and distinct traces are discernible in his writings 
of a taste for natm^ history and a respectable pro- 
ficiency in some of its branches.* His first destination 
was for the church, and it is probable that moral and 
theological topics had begun already to engage hi? 
attention. It was the fortune of Addison to enter 
life at a period which, whether or not the merits of 
its writers have justly earned for it the appellation 
of the Augustan age of England, — a much disputed 

* Thus the Spectator representa his friend air Soger as joking; 
him OD passing so much of his time among hia poultrj. " He haa 
caught me twice or dirice looking afler a bird's nest, and seTcml 
times sitting an hour or two together near an hen and chicken. 
He tells me he believes I am personally acquainted with everj 
fowl about his house ; eaUs such a particular cock my favorite, 
and frequently complains that his ducks and geeee have more of 
my company than himself. I must confess that 1 am infinitely 
delighted with those speculations of nature which are to be made 
in a country life ; and as my reading has lain very much among 
books of natural history, I cannot forbear recollecting npon this 
occasion the several remarks which I have met with in authors, 
and comparing them with what falls under my own observation." 
This passage serves as pre^e to some beautiful remarks on 
instinct, occupying the remainder of this paper, and the whole 
of the following (Nos. 120-1) and evincing considerable ac' 
qu^tance with the subject. 

See also two letters to the young earl of Warwick, hereafter 
to be quoted, in which the writer invites him to a concert of 
singing birds. 

VOL. I. O 
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question, — is clearly entitled to be distinguished 
as the age of Mtectenases. Such was the power 
of fashion in this point, that no sooner did a new 
aspirant announce himself in any of the walks of 
elegant literature, than the dedication of his first 
work and the character of his patron, became almost 
an object of contention among the great. Not an 
author of any class, however slender his talents, wb& 
long unnoticed or unfriended by some person of 
eminence ; — ■ as an infallible, however unhappy con- 
sequence, there was scarcely any man of letters who 
long preserved his natural freedom, or stood clear of 
the reproach of interested adulation. This state of 
things was not indeed entirely noyeL Learned incense 
had long been a marketable conmiodity both in Kng- 
land and on the continent. For nearly half a century, 
Louis XIV. had carried on the splendid traffic of 
pensions for eulogy with the greater part of the 
literati of Europe, and to this wholesale patronage, 
his courtiers, and even historians of his reign, have 
not scrupled to ascribe the rising of that constellation 
of great writers by which his " Age " was distin- 
guished. But that heaven-bom genius could be 
actually created by the fiat of a despot, and for the 
low purpose of minbteriug to his vanity and osten- 
tation, is surely a faith too enormous to have been 
seriously entertiuned. Louis himself lived to exhaust 
almost all the distinguished ability which had con- 
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tributed to the glories of his earlier years, and it was 
in general replaced by mediocrity. In England, 
adulation itself would have blushed to ascribe to the 
influence of its successive sovereigns the ripening of 
a corresponding " harvest of the mental year." No- 
thing is more notorious than the disregard of good 
letters and their professora evinced by Charles II., 
whose smiles and bounties were engrossed by the 
ministers of his passions and pleasures, and afterwards 
by his brother, whose whole soul was absorbed by 
his enterprises against the reli^on and liberties of hia 
subjects. The hero William, occupied with the art 
of war and the destinies of Europe, was equally 
destitute of leisure, and very probably of taste, for 
the encouragement of elegant literature. The passive 
partner of his throne, on whom he chiefly devolved 
the ecclesiastical patronage of the crown, although 
sufficiently acces^ble and gracious to churchmen who 
had distinguished themselves by the zealous avowal 
of revolution-prindples, is not recorded as having 
bestowed either acts or words of favour on the poets 
or general writers of the time. In fact, superior as 
Mary undoubtedly was in character and capacity to 
the dull and feeble-minded Anne, there is no reason 
to believe that she had received higher mental culture 
than her sister, or that she would have betrayed less 
of apathy than was afterwards exhibited by this 
princess to the brilliant manifestations of literary 
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genius which surrounded her, William, however, 
little as he was disposed to court those blandishments 
of the Muses in which his great opponent revelled 
with so much self-complacency, had doubtless marked 
with the eye of a politician the rapidly augmenting in- 
fluence exerted through the press on public opinion. 
Hence he was never slow to lend Ms sanction to 
those acts of favour and bounty which his ministers 
Bu^ested to him, as the means of retaining the best 
pens for the defence of those great maxims of civil 
hberty on which his throne was founded. This 
new perception it was, of the utility of men of letters 
as political partisans, which gave rise to a patronage 
of writers by rival statesmen under William and Anne, 
so comprehensive as scarcely to stop short of placing 
every name of the smallest celebrity in the long list 
of pensioners and plac«men.* 

It can scarcely be supposed that the wary and ob- 
servant spirit of Addison at any time overlooked the 
encouragement to pohtical partizanship afforded by 

• Voltiure, Btruck with the different kinds of patronage of the 
learned practised at this period in England and in bis own 
country, remarked, with reference to the brilliant success of 
Addison, that hod he been bom in France, he would have been' 
elected a member of one of the academies, and bj some female 
influence might have obtMned a yearly pension of 1200 livres : 
or else might have been imprisoned in the Bastille, on pretence 
that certain strokes in his tragedy of Cato had been discovered 
to glance at the porter of some man of quality. 
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thisstate of things; yet in the earlier productlonB of 
his muse, it was to the attainment of reputation as 
the poet and the scholar that his efforts were chiefly 
directed. 

We have already seen, that a specimen of his skill 
in the compomtion of Latin verse had been the means 
of gaining for him, in his eighteenth year, a demy- 
ship of Magdalene college ; and in this art he continued 
occasionally to exercise himself during the whole 
period of his residence at Oxford. His firet attempt 
in English verse which has come down to us, was a 
short piece addressed in 1693 to Dryden, then de- 
scending into the vale of years, and compelled by that 
penury from which neither his surpassing genius nor 
hb unwearied industry had exempted him, to occupy 
with the servile task of translation the remnant of his 
days. The gentle office of cheering the aged bard 
at his laboura by prMse and sympathy, was not less 
congenial to the disposition of the youthful aspirant 
than creditable to his taste and discernment. With 
all the ardour of genuine feeling he congratulates 
the veteran on a fire unquenchable by the injuries of 
time, — a " second youth rekindled in his breast ; " 
and he compliments him on having heightened the 
majesty of Vii^ *, given new charms to Horace, 

* His entire traaslation of this poet had not yet appeared, 
but specimens had been given in his Midcellany. 
c 3 
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lent to Fersius " smootlier ntunbere and a clearer 
Btjle" and set a new edge on the Batire of Juvenai. 
Ovid is referred to as his present task, and a fervent 
prayer is breathed, that neither agfi nor sickness maj 
impede him, till his Ovid, thus transformed, shall 
" reveal, 

" A nobler change than he hinuelf can tell." 

Soon afterwards, the ambition of emulating what 
he praised, eng^ed Addison himself in a translation 
of the second Georgic, of which the elder poet com- 
plaisantly remarked, after this, " my second swarm 
is scarce worth the hiving." This courtesy was 
^ain requited on the part of the younger, by the 
humble but welcome service of supplying arguments 
to most of the books of the ^neid, and by the 
present of a critical essay on the Greorgica, which 
Dryden printed as a preface ta hia own translations, 
but, by the special de^re of the author, without his 
name. To write a preface for Dryden, whose per- 
formances in this kind are both the first specimens in 
our language of literary criticism, worthy of at- 
tention, and still among the best models of Knglish 
prose, — was indeed an undertaking too hazardous to 
be avowed by any literary novice. To have received 
no foil in such an enterprise, was if not a higher, 
cert^nly a more valuable distinction, than to have 
reaped laurels in the fields of Latin verse. The essay 
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on the Georg^ca, tliough intereetLDg almost solely as 
the trial-piece of Addison in a kind of writing of 
which he afterwaids hecame so eminent a master, 
has nothing however in the style to mark it as a 
juvenile composition. The diction is very elegant, 
but rather tame. The tone of the remarks is calm, 
judicious, and tasteful; and though the piece ex- 
hibits no depth of thought or of learning, it auBwers 
the most valuable end of popular critidsm ; that of 
recommending, and pointing out to the observation 
of inexperienced readers, the characteristic excellences 
of a great master and a noble work. " After this 
particular account of the beauties in the Gieoi^cs,'' 
says the modest writer, " I should in the next place 
endeavour to point out its imperfections, if it has 
any. But though I think there are some few parts 
in it that are not so beautiful aa the rest, I shall not 
presume to name them, as rather distrusting my own 
judgment, than I can believe a fault to be in that 
poem which lay bo long under Vila's correction, and 
had his last hand put to it." Such was the deference 
for established and merited reputation with which 
one youthful critic judged it decent to enter upon his 
office! 

Another proof of the literary diligence of Addison 
at this period of his life, and also of what Dr. John- 
eon seemed to doubt, his sound Greek scholarship, 
has recently come to light. From letters preserved 
C 4 
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in the family of Tonaon the bookseller, it appears 
that he eogaged in the important enterprise of a 
translation of Herodotus, a part to be executed, and 
the whole superintended, by himself. The exact 
period of this undertaking is unknown, for the letters 
are without date of year ; but it was evidently during 
hie residence at Oxford, and from one expression it 
seems as if Dryden's translation of Virgil was then 
in prepress. From what causes this work was never 
given to the public, we are not informed, nor do we 
learu how much of it was executed, excepting that 
Addison's two hooks were completed. The English 
translation made by Isaac Littlebury, which remained 
for about a century the only one, was published in 
. 1709. 

The letters relative to this translation follow : — 



MB. ADDISON TO MB. T0N80N. 

DearSu-. 
I was yesterday with Dr. Hannea", and communi- 
cated your request to him. I told him that Dr. 
Slackmore, Mr. Adams, Mr. Boyle and myself had 
engaged in it, and that you had gained a kind of 
promise from Dr. Gibbons, so that he. could not plead 
want of time. The Doctor seemed particularly so- 

* Dr. Hannes was residing as a practising pbTsician at Oxford. 
He was a contributor to the Muate Anglicflna. 
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licitous about the oompaDy he was to appear in, and 
would fun hear all the names of the translators. In 
short he told me that he did not know how to deny 
Mr. Tooson any request that he made, and therefore 
If you would desire it, he'd undertake the last Muse. 
I would fain have you write to the Doctor and 
engage him in it, for his name would much credit 
the work among Us *, and promote the sale. 

As for myself, if you rememher I told you that I 
did not like my Polymnia, if therefore I can do you 
any service, I will if you please translate the eighth 
book, Urania, which if you will send me down, you 
need not fear any delays in the translation. I was 
walking this morning with Mr. Yalden, and asked 
him when we might expect to see Ovid " de arte 
Amandi " in English ; he told me he thought you 
had dropped the design since Mr. Dryden's trans- 
lation of VirgU had been undertaken, but that he had 
done his part almost a year ago, and had it lying by 

him &c. I am afraid he had done little of it 

I believe a letter from you about it would set him 
at work. He takes care to convey my pieces of 
Herodotus to you. 

I am sir 

Your humble serv'. 
Fel>. la"-. 
To Mr. JacobToason, at the wgn of the Judge's Head 
neu- Temple Bar io Fleet S'. London. 

* U» at Oxford must be understood. 
C 5 
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ME. ABD180N TO ME. TONBON. 

Dear Sir, 

t received your parcel about the beginning of last 
week, and not being able to find Dr. Hannes at 
home, have left hia part with his servitor. I shall 
see him next week, aad if I find it necessary, will let 
you know what he says. I shall have but little 
buuness about the latter end of Lent, and then will 
set about my Muse, which 111 take care to finish by 
your time 

You shall have your Urania the beginning of this 
week, &c. 



MB. ADDISON TO MB. TOHSON. 

.... I have been so very full of business since the 
receipt of your papers, that I could not possibly find 
time to translate them so soon as I de^red. I have 
now almost finished them. .... Mr. Clay tells me 
he let you know the misfortune Polymnia met with 
upon the road. .... 

Your discourse with me about translating Ovid, 
made such an impression on me at my first coming 
down from London, that I ventured on the second 
book, which I turned at my leisure hours, and will 
give you a sight of it, if you will give yourself the 
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trouble of reading it. He lus so many silly stories 
with his good ones, that he is more tedious to 
translate than a better poet would be. But though 
I desjKur of eerring you this way, I hope I may find 
out some other to show you how much I am 

Yours, &c. 
May 28'i'. 

The second book of Ovid was all that Addison 
ever accomplished of this author : it appeared first 
in a volume of the Miscellany Poems, and waa 
republished by TickeU. That Addison's poetical 
translations " want the exactness of a scholar " has 
been remarked by Dr. Johnson, and doubtless they 
must be reckoned free, or lax ones. It should be 
recollected however, that the notion, — surely a very 
erroneous one respecting translation, especially of 
poetry, — then generally received was, that the ancient 
or foreign writer should be rendered into such a 
style aa it might be supposed that he would have 
written had he been an Englishman and the contem- 
porary of his translator, and it is difficult to say what 
room is left on this principle for " the accuracy of 
a scholar," except in avoiding evident mistakings of 
the sense, and of these he is by no means accused. 
The same high authority however has done justice to 
the powers of subtle and refined criticism displayed 
by Addison in the notes, which in fact amount almost 
c 6 
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to a commentaiy, and add to particular remarks, ju- 
dicious observations on the pervading manner of the 
writer. In these notes -will be found the firat draught 
of that system of pure taste which he reproduced in 
its finished state in his admirable Spectators on True 
and False wit. Great indeed and rapid had been 
his advancement in the arts of criticism and of com- 
position since the production of his timid essay on the 
Georgics I 

He now produced in the form of an epistle to his 
academical contemporary and companion Mr. Henry 
Sachevcrel, — whose sister is siud to have been at this 
time the lady of his affections, — " An account of the 
greatest Enghsh poets, from Chaucer to Dryden." 
This piece, on the whole, does him far less credit as 
a critic than the prose essay juet mentioned, without 
entirely compensating this inferiority by its poetical 
merits. It was held cheap by its author in his riper 
years, and never reprinted by himself from the mis- 
cellany where it first appeared ; but it was included 
by Tickell in the posthumous edition of his works. 
As a record however of his estimates of native 
writers, at a period of life when it is probable that 
his tastes and opinions would mostly be those pro- 
fessed in the learned body to which he belonged, it 
deserves an attentive consideration. The prepos- 
sessions of the youth are never without influence on 
the mature performances of the man. 
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By way of preliminary, it may be well to remind 
the reader that tins work was produced at a peculiarly 
unfavourable juncture. Dryden was the only living 
poet of eminent genius, and it was in purity of taste 
rather than in fervour of im^ination that his succes- 
sors were to excel. Readers had learned, chiefly in the 
French school of critidsm, to require of their poets 
great accuracy in the use oflanguage, a stricter control 
of judgment over the flights of fancy, and a finer and 
more uniform jMlish, than had satisfied their less fas- 
tidious ancestors. These excellences however, had 
not yet been attained. Garth and Addison himself, 
the destined chiefs of the correct, or classical school, 
were at present only tuning their instruments ; and 
he sole effect of these new; ideas as yet perceptible, 
was an unusual aggravation of the disdain with which, 
in periods of rapid progress, every age is disposed to 
look back upon its immediate predecessors. The 
vigour, the raciness, the exuberant fancy, the exquisite 
strains of melody which immortalize the venerable 
fathers of English verse, were unable to redeem them 
from neglect or scorn. It was presumptuously as- 
sumed that all excellence, all skill, and especially all 
taste, was but of yesterday ; and even the tunes of 
Elizabeth, now celebrated as our Augustan reign, 
were reckoned into the " barbarous ages." Such a 
state of public feeling may serve to explain, and in 
some measure to excuse, what must else be stigma- 
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tJsed as the tmaccountable and unpardonable injuetice 
perpetrated by our youthful critic agunst two im' 
perishable names in the following [ 



" Long had our dnQ fore&theni slept supine, 
Nor felt tbe ropturea of the tuneful Nine, 
Till Chancer first, a merry bard, arose, 
And manj a story told, in rhyme and prose. 
But age has rusted what the poet writ. 
Worn out his language, and obacured hia wit : 
In vain he jests in his unpolish'd strain, 
And tries to make Ms readers laugh, in ymd. 
Old Spenser next, warm'd with poetic rage. 
In ancient tales amused a barbarous age. 
An age that jet uncnltivate and rude. 
Where'er the poet'a fancj led, pursued. 
Thro' pathleaa fields and unfrequented floods, 
To dens of dragons and enchanted woods. 
But now the mystic tale, that pleased of yore, 
Can charm an understanding age no more ; 
The long spun allegories fulsome grow. 
While the dull moral lies too plain below," 

It is satisfactory to know that the last of these 
rash sentences was modified on an appeal from Ad- 
dison ignorant to Addison better informed. He ia 
said by Spence, — a very indifferent authority indeed, 
— to have confessed that he had never read Spenser 
. when he wrote the lines ; and we find him, long 
after, making an indirect amende honorable in his 
paper on True and False wit in the Spectator, 
where after observing that "MUton had a genius 
much above false wit," he adds that " Spenser is 
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in the same class widi Milton." " Grreat Cowley," a 
" mighty genius," \b commended with more effort 
than ekill; in remarkiDg on his lavish profu^on of 
wit and thought, the poet stumbled on the luckless 
line, 

" He more had pleased ua, had he pleased ns leas," 
which, long years afterwards, Pope gratified his sur- 
viving malignity againet the dead, by inserting 
among the examples in his " Treatise on the Bathos." 
Few probably even among the sincere admirers of 
Cowley, woiUd now concur in the kind of praise 
here given to his Pindarics ; still fewer in the con- 
cluding tribute to his episcopal editor and eulogist : 

" Blest man I whose spotless life and charming lajrs 
Employ'd the tanefiil prelate in tlij praise ; 
Blest man I who now shall be tor ever known 
B J Sprats successful labors and thy own I " 

Milton is next named, and a rapturous burst of 
admiration and delight succeeds, evidently from the 
heart, and expressed with characteriatic grace, though 
not with appropriate energy. It concludes however 
with an, 

" O had the poet ne'er profaned his pen 
To TBmiBh o'er the guilt of faithless men ! " 

and the demerits of the political partisan eeem, in 
the estimate of the critic, to neutralize the pnuses 
due to Paradise Lost. 
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Waller is characterized with some el^ance, but 
the wish expressed, after the couplet, 

" Thy Terse can show e'en Cromwell's innocence, 
And compliment the storm that bore him hence," 

that his muse had not " come an age too soon," but 
had BurviTed to celebrate " great Nassau " and " his 
Maria " on the throne, is, to say the least of it, pe- 
cuharly unfortunate in its juxtaposition. After a 
civil salute to Roscommon and Denham on his way, 
he summons ^1 his powers for those happy lines, 
ODce familiar to every reader : 

" But see where artful Drjden next appears, 
Grown old in rhyme, but charming e'en in years, 
Great Dryden nest, whose tuneful Muse affords 
The sweetest numbers and the fittest words. 
Whether in comic sounds or tragic airs 
She forms her voice, she moves our smiles or tears. 
If satire or heroic str^ns she writes. 
Her hero pleases and her satire bit«s. 
From her no harsh unartful numbers fall. 
She wears all dresses, and she charms in ail." 

Now that the dramatic works of Dryden are nearly 
forgotten, while those of Congreve are the only per- 
formances of his which keep him in remembrance, it 
is a kind of surprise to find him proceeding thus : 

" How might we fear onr English poetry, 
That loDg has flourished, should decay with thee. 
Did not the Muse's otber hope appear, 
Harmonioua Congreve, and forbid our tear : 
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Congreve I whose fancy's unexhausted store 
Has given already much, and promis'd more, 
CoQgreve shall still preserre thy name alive. 
And Dryden's Muse shall in his Mend snrvive." 

It is perhaps still more extraordinary that Dryden 
himaelf, in an address to CoDgrere on bis comedy of 
the Double Dealer, ehould have complimented him 
OB the destined future wearer of his own laurel. He 
had as yet published nothing but a novel and two 
prose comedies, and except that some of his occa- 
sional poems, — performances, it must be said, of 
very slender merit, — were probably already printed 
in the miscellanies, we should be led to im^ne 
that the drama was considered by these high au- 
thorities as forming a species of poetry in itself, 
without regard to the 'circumstance of its being 
written in verse or prose. More probably however, 
this is one of the frequent instances in which the 
partiality, or flattery, of contemporaries has ventured 
upon auguries of fiiture success and glory which 
have been &bified by the event. In this case, we 
must likewise make allowance for the unusual dearth 
of poetical genius at the time. 

No other dramatists, not even Shakspeare, is 
found in this scanty catalogue of Enghsh poeta ; but 
"justice demands," aays our author, that " The noble 
Montague " should not be left unsung, " For wit, 
for humour and for judgment famed," and who be- 
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sides addressing lord Dorset, " In numbers such as 
Dorset's self might use," had adorned his lines with 
the " god-like acts " of the hero of the Boyne. He 
adds, 

" But DOW to Nassau's secret couucsIb rais'd. 
He Bids the hero whom before be prsia'd." 

Possibly we may be allowed to infer from the last 
couplet, that it was as much to the statesman as the 
poet that the homage of Addison was in this instance 
offered. The poem concludes with an expression of 
the author's intention to quit poetry and prepare to 
tell of " greater truths." " 

It may be interesting to compare with this poem 
of Addison's, a passage in Garth's Dispensary, writ- 
ten not many years afterwards, indeed, yet when the 
catalogue of living English poets had already re- 
ceived some important accessions, including that of 
Addison himself. It will be seen that Congreve and 
Montague still retted in the estimation of the best 
contemporary judges a reputation which, as poets, 
they have totally lost with posterity : so capricious 
is literary taste, so liable to be affected by temporary 
or person^ considerations. 

* All the earlj pieces of Addison referred to in this cluqiter, 
blether with hia translation from 'Vu'gil, and of the storj of 
Salmacis from Ovid were published in the third and fourth 
TOlg. of Miscellanj Poems. London 1693, 1694. See Wood's 
Atheiue Oxon. bj Bliss, vd. iv. col. 609. 
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" In sense aad nnmben if 7011 would excel. 
Read W^cfaerley, consider Diyden well. 
In one, what Tigorous turns of fane; Bhine ! 
In th' other Sirens warble in each line I 
If Dorset's sprightlj Muae Imt touch the lyre, 1 
The Smilea and Graces melt in soft desire, 
And little LoTes confess their am'roue fire. 
The gentle Isis claims the ivy crown 
To bind di" immortal brows of Addison. 
As tuneful Congrere tries his rural strains. 
Fan qnits the woods, the list'ning Fauns the plains, | 
And Philomel in notes like his compliuns ; 
And Britain since * Pausanias was writ. 
Knows Spartan virtue and Athenian wit. 
When Stepney punta the godlike acts of kings. 
Or what Apollo dictates Frior sings. 
The banks of Bhine a pleaa'd attention show. 
And silver Sequana forgeta to flow. 
.... 'Tis Montague's rich vein alone must prove, 
None but a Phidias should attempt a Jove." 

TAe Dispetuan/, Cant. iv. 1. 207 



1 
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EFFECTS OF PATBONAGE. 



CHAPTER in. 
1693 to 1700. 



It was anotlieT of the im&TOurable resulta of that 
activity of the spirit of literary patronage which, 
with itB causes, has been already adverted to, that it 
tempted the poets to an injudicious choice of themes. 
Extraordinary aa it may at first sight appear, facta 
will bear out the assertion, that public events of the 
day, whatever their nature or magnitude, however 
agitating to the passions or important to the destinies 
of a people, have scarcely ever, in a single instance, 
served for the foundation of an excellent poem. 
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Even the laureate strains of Dryden, thougb abound- 
ing in those flashes of brightness which his genius 
could not help emitting, form no just exception to 
»the rule. Victories and peace-makings, royal ac- 
cessions and births and marriages, so long as they 
continue topics for the gazette, have always about 
them too much of vulgar notoriety, too much of die 
everyday notions and phrases of every man, not to 
be the scorn and diaguet of the Muses. Their 
sacred flame, we might say, is never kindled at the 
parish bonfire. Yet these are precisely the topics 
on which poems are wont to be commanded, or likely 
to be rewarded, by the rulers of the state. 

The embarrassments attending a scanty allowance, 
and the necessity of seeking patronage betimes, as 
the only passport to the emoluments and dignities of 
the profession which he purposed to embrace, strongly 
persuaded Addison to this employment of his talents ; 
and on the return of his majesty from the continent, 
after the campcugn of 1695, the young Oxonian 
offered him the homage of what was then styled, " a 
paper of verses." The great event of the year, the 

capture of Vftmiir in aig]>t iiT iJll' IThi.l]l "Fll.'lli.ll 

army under Villeroi, Y/hn-ha x ad t a -lask-aj^ttle for 
its relief, '^ippj''''^, °° "I'gbt be supposed, the pro- 
minent theme of eulogy ; and in fact it was an action 
which greatly advanced the military reputation of 
William. The poet however, has taken occasion to 
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cast a backward glance upon his former exploita, not 
omitting the battle of the Boyne ; and to celebrate 
the race of Naeeau, as 

" By heav'n design'd * 

To curb the proud oppreBSors of mankind, 
To bind the tyrants of tiie earth with laira, 
And fight in er'rj injured nation's cause. 
The vorld's great patriots," 

while of the immediate hero of his verse he aaye, not 
unhappily, 

" His toils for no ignoble ends deaign'd 
Promote the common welfare of mankind j 



No wild ambition moves, but Europe's fears, 
The cries of orpbiius and the widow's tears ; 
Oppress'd Religion gives the first alarms, 
And injured Justice sets liiin in his arms ; 
His conquests freedom to tlie world afford. 
And nations bless tlie labors of Us svrord." 

Tins address therefore, ia to be r^arded lees in 
the light of a mere laureate effuraon of court compli- 
ment, than iH^lihpTPil? iiBiwrt^ ofw^iff^^nciples, 
in wETcEi t£ough whatever means he came by them, 
bom of such a father and educated at Oxford, the 
life-long perseverance of Addison through all changes 
of fortune ia a sufficient pledge of his sincerity. He 
pre&ced his poem likewise, with what Dr. Johnson 
scornfully designates, " a kind of rhyming introduc- 
tion to Lord Somers." Fortunately for their author, 
his unpretending, and certiunly elegant lines, expe- 
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rienced a more generous reception from the illustrioua 
Btatesman to whom thej were inscribed, — himself an 
ardent cultivator of literatm%, and justly commended, 
in this very piece, as, " above d^rading envy." The 
" present of a muse imknown," was accepted with 
characteristic urbanity, and rewarded by a request to 
see the. author. 

From this first introduction, Somers, attracted 
doubtless by a classic elegance of mind clothed, like 
his own, in all the graces of native modesty, adopted 
the patronage of Addison with the zeal of real friend- 
ship ; such favour, and from such a personage, could 
not fwl of exerting a decided influence both on the 
feelings and judgments of its object. In his political 
capacity, Addison would assuredly have made no 
difficulty in avowing himself the disciple of Somers ; 
and a slight sketch of the character and career of this 
memorable statesman will thus cast a reflected Ught 
on his own. 

Somers was bom at Worcester in 1651, and re- 
ceived the rudiments of education at the coUe^ate 
school of that city. His enemies have r^iroached 
him with a low extraction; it is evident however 
that his fiither, who practised as an attorney, could 
have been destitute neither of fortune nor hberality, 
since it was as a gentleman-commoner that he entered 
his son of Trinity College Oxford. Swift, writing 
to lord Bolingbroke, then in exile, and consoling his 
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lordeliip'B disappointed ambition, and Mb own, hj 
bitterly remarking on the good success of " men of a 
lower degree of discretion and regularity," both in 
rising to high offices, and in filling them, and the 
contrary results attending on men of genius in the 
administration of public affiurs, adds, " I know but 
one exception, and that was lord Somers, whose timo- 
rous nature, joined with the trade of a common law- 
yer, and the consciousneea of a mean extraction, had 
teught him the r^ularity of an alderman or a gen- 
tleman usher." From this casual remark of a bitter 
enemy, and one who was beyond the reach of scruples 
in vilifying those whom he hated, we may learn, that 
while no one dared to refuse to Somers the character 
of a man of genius, he possessed likewise the qualities 
of a punctual Mid methodical man of business, inva- 
luable in the high public offices to which his merit 
raised hinL The reproach of timorousness ia suffi- 
ciently refuted by the whole tenor of his political 
conduct. 

It appears that he was early admitted on the terms 
of a familiar companion at the country seat of the 
young earl, afterwards duke, of Shrewsbury, in the 
convivialities of which, enlivened aa they were with 
the sallies of wit and the play of fancy, he is said to 
have partaken, like the duke himself, too freely for 
his constitution. Being destined by his father to 
pursue the law in earnest and as a profession, Somers 
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quitted the umverait^ without taking a d^ree, but 
udt without having imbibed a strong passion tor lite- 
rature of whi<^ he still found leisure to afford Bome 
proof by contributiona to the miscellaneooB trans- 
lations both of Plutarch's lives and Ovid's ejnsUes. 
But politics were his tme element, and, moved with 
patriotic indignation ^unst the measures of the court 
towards the Utter end of the reign of Charles IL he 
commenced Us inestimable Bervices to the cause of 
English liberty by a eucces^n of tracts on all the 
important questions of that alarming period* aa they 
arose. He ably supported the exclusion bill by his 
pen ; and having eatabliehed his reputation at the bar 
by his defence, in 1683, of the dieriffs of London and 
others accused of a riot, he afterwards augmented it 
to the highest pitch by his appearance as counsel for 
the seven bishops under James II. 

In conunon with his early friend the earl of Shrews- 
bury, Somiers was dee p in the co uDsels for_briggiDg 
-jivpr %\^^ yp^ft^ Q^ OriiTHTP.; and in the Convention- 
parliament, where hej:^iEesGateil--hift~iiaUTe^ty, he 
managed with great dexterity the conference with 
the lords concerning the critical word aidicate. For 
these services he was rewarded by king William in 
1689 with the office of solicitor-^^er^ ; three years 
afterwards he became attomey-^neral, then keeper 
of the seals, and still riang in esteem with the public 
through his ability and integrity as a magistrate, and 

VOL. I. * D 
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the meeknesa with which his faculties were borne, sod 
with hie royal master as a mimBter oq whom, in the 
midst of almoBt umTersal perfidy, he conld place finn 
reliance, he was elevated in 1695 to the dignity of 
lord chancellor and the peerage. On this occaaion 
his good taste prompted him to employ the pen of 
Addison in the honorary office of drawing up the pre- 
amble to hia patent Lord Somers was soon after 
Boliated to add to his political and profesraonal honours 
the literary one <rf the preadency of the Boyal So- 
<»ety, then rinng into reputation and importance. 
Of this institation John Evelyn, that model of a 
meritorious English gentleman, waa one of the original 
founders and most active managers ; and putly &om 
the opportnnitieB of personal acquaintance thus af- 
forded him, he was raiabled to draw for posterity the 
following sketch of its Prudent. 

'< It is certain that this chancellor was a most ex- 
cellent lawyer, very learned in all polite literature, a 
superior pen, master of a handsmne style, and of easy 
conversation ; but he is said to make too much haste 
to be rich, as ioB predecessor and most in place in this 
age did, to a more prodigions excess than was ever 
known."* 

With regard to tiie serious chai^ which here coun- 
terbalances BO much commendataon, and from a person 

* ETetyn's Memoirs, iii. 382. 
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of adverse poHtice, it may be freely admitted, that the 
general cliarge brought agaiiist the public men of these 
times, of unexampled rapacity, is perfectly well- 
founded. It originated probably in the universal 
both profusion and corruption of the government of 
Charles II. and especially in the extraordinarily brief 
and precarious tenure by which all offices were held 
under the profligate rulers of that unworthy sovereign. 
It was natural for those to catch with a greedy grasp 
at present profit, who could place so little dependence 
on the future ; and the same excuse, whatever be its 
force, must in fairness be extended to the official 
persons of several sncceeding reigns, forming a period 
of balanced parties, active political intrigue, and fre- 
quent ministerial revolutions. With regard to lord 
Somers in particular, he held a place of the most un- 
certain duration, and in which, Irom its allowing of no 
return to legal practice, he had need to avail himself 
of all honest expedients as a protection against ab- 
solute penury whenever a political change should 
throw him out of play. On the removal of his in- 
competent successor sir Nathan Wright, this highest 
legal dignity was refused by several eminent lawyers 
to whom it was successively tendered ; and it was 
only accepted at length by lord Cowper on the equi- 
table, but novel stipulation of a retiring pension of 
2000/. If therefore, as is probable, Evelyn's charge 
agtunat Somers is founded only on the grants of crown 
D 2 
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lands which he obtidiied, as necessary for the support 
of the rank to which it had pleased his sovereign to 
elevate him, there is but little ground for it Of ve- 
nalitj or corruption Id his o£Sce he has never lain 
under the filightest suspicion. 

The favourable reception granted to the inspirations 
of his loyal Muse by one mtnister of state, naturally 
disposed AdiiUson to repeat the experiment ; and in 
1697 he produced a second celebration of the glory of 
I Williaaj, in a Latin poem on the peace of Ryswick 
which he presented Wrtne first comiuTSsiuirer of the 
Treasury, the same Montagu whom he had before 
celebrated in English verse as a poet. 

If a second patron were to be sought, Addison 
could not have made a selection in every respect 
more appropriate; while S omers was the chief of 
the whig njminiTtmtinTi in thii hniinii nf IiiiiIbj Mnn 
tagu was its leader in thf '■""■"ip"", where his 
eloC[uence, his constitutional zeal and knowledge, and 
his political dexterity, were eq^ually conspicuous ; and 
as a patron of letters his name already stood pre-emi- 
nent. Like Somers, tbb celebrated person, better 
known by his later designation of earl of Halifax, 
owed hia elevation to his talents ; although he was of 
noble extraction. Charles Montagu, descended in a 
right line from the chief justice of that name, was a 
yonnger son of a younger brother of that earl of 
Manchester who was general of the parliament's 
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army during the civil wars. According to the in- 
fornoation of Dr. Johnson, it was the practice of 
Busby to detain his brightest pupils as loDg as 
possible under his own tuition ; and it b therefore to 
be talien as a testimony both to the genius and the 
classical proficiency of Montagu, that he had attained 
the age of majority before he quitted Westminster 
Bchool for Cambridge, in 1682, with the design of 
qualifying himself to enter the church. 

Jn accordance with the taste and practice of the 
most disgraceful period of English history, he first 
exhibited himself as a candidate for poetical celebrity 
in two pieces of court flattery ; an Ode on the mar- 
ri^e of the princess Anne, and Verses on the death 
of Charles II. The last performance had the good 
fortune to attract the notice of the Msccenas of that 
time, the earl of Dorset, who immediately invited the 
author to London, and introduced him to the wits. 
Soon after, he gave an indication of a freer and less 
courtly turn of mind, by joining Prior in the com- 
position of " The Country and City Mouse," — a 
parody on Dryden's celebrated defence and panegyric 
of the church of Rome, " The Hind and Panther." 
This fact might at least have sheltered him from 
Pope's reproach, that, " Dryden alone escaped this 
-judging eye ; " while the admission of the satirist that 
his Bufo, " Helped to bury whom he helped to starve," 
proves that this true patron of letters knew how to 
D 3 
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honour as a poet lum oa whom he had poured juBt 
contempt aa a mercenary apoetate. 

Consistently with his prindplee, Montagu was one 
of those who signed the inYitation to the prince of 
Orange ; and haying now given up all thoughts of the 
church, he obt^ed a seat in the Convention-par- 
liament. Under the reign of William a pension was 
conferred upon him, in acknowledgment of hia emi- 
nent eervicea as a parliamentary debater, and he 
rose by two or three sncceaaiTe steps to the head of 
the treasury board, having proved his abihty for this 
branch of the public service, by his successful 
management of the difficult business of a re-coinage, 
and the establishment of the first sinking-fund. 

From the facts which came out at a subsequent 
period, when he was impeached by the house of 
commons, but shielded by the lords, it is pretty clear 
that he had been guilty of some improper and ir- 
regular practices in his official capacity; and he 
seems to have died too rich for his honour. He was 
splendid however in his establishment taid his collec- 
tions of books and objects of art, and his extensive 
patroni^ of men of tetters was a credit both to 
himself and hia country ; although it may well be 
true, that " fed wHh soft dedication all day long," he 
grew too fond of that inflating food. As a pohtjcian, 
though cert^nly not free from self-interest, be de- 
serves the praise of enlightened views, manly principles. 
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and an honourable consistency. When Addison first 
addressed himaelf to Montaga he was at the summit 
of his power, no imputation had as yet fallen on his 
conduct, and there was cert^nly not a writer in the 
country who would have regarded his notice and 
favour otherwise than as one of the first objects of 
ambition. The advances of the rising poet were re- 
ceived by this discerning patron with all the cor- 
diality he could have hoped or desired. 

Addison had now attained the age of 25 ; he had 
spent ten years in the University, and it was four 
since he had taken hb Master's degree. His re- 
sidence in college, notwithstajiding hie fellowship and 
the resource of pupils, brought him so little of emolu- 
ment, that he was still burdened with debts. His 
lather had long been u^ent with him to put a period 
to his general studies, and proceed to take orders ; 
nevertheless he atill continued to defer that irrevo- 
cable step, like one wmting upon fortune. Tickell, 
in his brief memoir, has expressed himself on the 
causes of this backwardness in the following terms : 
" Of some other copies of verses printed in the 
Miscellanies when he was young, the largest is, ' An 
account of the greatest English poets,' in the close of 
which he intimates a design he then had of going 
into holy orders, to which he was strongly importuned 
by his lather. His remarkable seriousness and 
modesty, which might have been luged as powerful 
D 4 
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reasons for his chooeiDg that lifei proved the diief 
obstacles to it. These qualiiies, hj which the priest- 
hood is so mudi adorned, represeiited the duties of it 
as too weighty for him ; and rendered him still the 
more worthy of that honour which they made him 
decline. It is happy tliat this circumsttuace has 
since turned so much to the advantage of virtue and 
religion, in the cause of which he has bestowed his 
labours the more successfully, as they were his vo- 
luntary, not his necessary employment. The world 
became insenubly reconciled to wisdom and goodness, 
when they saw them recommended by him with at 
least as much spirit and elegance as they had been 
ridiculed for half a century." 

On this passage, which perhaps deserved some 
reprehenuon for the abjectness of spirit which it 
unwarily imputed to a man of wit and genius whose 
after career certainly evinced no such undue opinion 
of his own incapacity even for high and difficult 
stations, — Steele, with a true zeal for the memory of 
his friend, inflamed however by jealousies and per- 
sonal resentments against Tickell, thus indignantly 
remarks : " As the imputation of any the least 
att£mpt of arrogating to myself, or detracting from 
Mr. Addison, is without any colour of truth ; you 
{i. e. Mr. Congreve to whom the letter is addressed,) 
will ^ve me leave to go on in the same ardour 
towards him, and resent the cold, unaffectionatc, 
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dry, and barren manner in ■which this gentleman 
gives an account of as great a benefactor as any one 
learned man ever had of another. .... As for the 
facts and considerable periods of his life, he either 
knew nothing of them, or injudiciously places them 
in a worse light than that in which they really stood. 
When he speaks of Mr. Addison's declining to go 
into orders, his way of doing it is, to lament that his 
seriousness and modesty, which might have recom- 
mended hjm, 'proved the chief obstacles to it.' It 
seems ' those qualities by which the priesthood is so 
much adorned, represented the duties of it as too 
weighty for him, and rendered him still more worthy 
of that honour which they made him decline.' These, 
you know very well, were not the reasons which 
made Mr. Addison turn his thoughts to the civil ' 
world; and as you were the instrument of his be- 
coming acquainted with Lord Halifax, I doubt not 
but you remember the warm instances that noble 
lord made to the head of the college not " to insist 
upon Mr. Addison's going into orders. His argu- 
ments were founded upon the general pravity and 
corruption of men of business, who wanted liberal 
education. And I remember, as if I had read the 
letter yesterday, that my lord ended with a com- 
pliment, that however he might be represented as no 

* Bj ibh expression is perhaps meant, not to insbt upon hi» 
reBigmng hb f^owsbip if be f^ed to do so. 
D 5 
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friend to the church, he never would do it any other 
injury than keeping Mr. Addison out of it. The 
contention for this man, in his early youth, among 
the people of greatest power, Mr. Secretary Tickell, 
the executor for Ms lame, is pleased to ascribe to a 
serious visage and modesty of behaviour." 

That we have here the true statement of the case, 
cannot be doubted, and the warm feeling and right 
appreciation of the merita of the eminent person 
concerned which it evinces, excites imavailing regret 
for Steele's omission to fulfil his promise of himself 
giving, as supplementary to the literari/ memoir of 
Tickell, a fuller account of the friend whom he had 
known bo long and loved so well. 

It was apparently the duty of Montagu, after 
rescuing the object of his protection from the spiritual 
arm, immediately to provide for him by some civil em- 
ployment ; but, regartUng him as not yet fully qualified 
for any considerable office, he could only concur with 
hia earlier patron Lord Somers, in a step than which 
indeed none could be more flattering to the merits, 
or grateful to the feelings of Addison, — that of so- 
liciting for him from the crown a pension of 300/. 
per ajinuDi, to enable him to complete the circle of 
his accomplishments by travel. " 

* In a memorial addressed by Addison to George I. of which 
a copy in his own handwriting exists among the Tickell papers, 
this circumstance of his life b thus stated : " That your Memo- 
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Queen Elizabeth, when prevaileii npon, as she 
sometimes was by Lord Burleigh, to charge herself 
with the travelling expenses of young gentlemen of 
promise, was accustomed to require of them in return, 
that they should keep up a correspondence with her 
secretary of state, and take upon them the ofiSces of 
what were termed intelligencers, in plainer English, 
spies. But in this respect manners had doubtless 
changed for the better. We do indeed possess one 
letter of Addison's offering hia services to a new 
secretary, yet there is no ground to im^ine that 
mch services were required, or that much more was 
expected, than that he should do credit to the bounty 
of his sovereign by accomplishing himself in the 
French tongue and other branches of knowledge 
appropriate to a future candidate for political em- 
ployments. At the same time he wae anxious to con- 
tribute to the honour of his country by exhibiting 

rialist was sent from the university by King William, In order 
to travel, and qualify himself to serve his majesty, by which 
means he was diverted from making his fortune in any other 

" That the king allowed ^lim an annual pension for this end, 
but his majesty dying in the first year of this his allowance, and 
the penuon being discontinued, your Memorialist pursued his 
travels upon his own expense for above three years." From this 
account it should seem, either that the pension was not granted 
on hb first leaving England, in 1799, or that it had been long 
in arrear at the time of William's death, which did not occur 
till March lTOl-2. 

D 6 
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to foreign ediolarB - that exquisite akill and taste in 
the language of andent Home of which he had al- 
ready given such Btriking evidence. 

In furtherance of this design, he now printed at 
the Sheldon press a second volume of the Musse 
Anglicans, in which his own poems occupy a con- 
spicuous place ; — celebrated productions of which 
some account must here be ^ven. 

The composition of Latin verse, even when not 
a commanded exercise of the schools, seems an effort 
of imitation so natural and obvious to the academic, 
with a memory stored from the treasury of the 
ancient classics, and a taste formed almost exclu- 
sively on their models, that it cannot but be regarded 
as a serious derogation from the credit of early 
English scholarship, to have produced so little of this 
kind of fruit. Dr. Johnson has remarked, that before 
the appearance of the works of Milton and Cowley, 
and of May's continuation of Lucan's Fharsalia, the 
English " appeared unable to contest the pahn of 
Latin poetry with any other of the learned nations." 
These writers had found no successors of equal merit 
when Addison, whether moved by the example of 
two poets both of them early objects of his fervent 
admiration, or solely by the promptings of his own 
elegant and highly classical spirit, first determined 
to build up a literary reputation on the foundation 
of Boman song. Some pieces of merit had however 
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been produced, which, mingled with others of inferior 
quality, had issued from the Oxford press, but with 
a Loudon editor, in 1691, in a single volume entitled 
MuBie Anglicans. 

A sequel to this work, also from the Sheldon 
press, appeared in 1699, iu which all the Latin 
pieces of Addison, eight in number, were contained ; 
his poem on the Peace leading the way. No name 
of editor is given, but there is no doubt that the 
selection was made by Addison himself, nor, of 
course, that the elegant Latin preface which re- 
appeared with some improYcmenta in the enlai^ed 
and corrected edition of 1714, was from his pen. 
In this address to the public it is emphatically stated 
that no piece has been inserted in this collection but 
with the consent of its author ; and a severe censure 
is passed on the editor of the former volume, who, in 
publishing without authority several imperfect and 
juvenile attempts, is said to have consulted his own 
profit more than the reputation of the writers. 
The absence of any contributions from Cambridge 
Bi^olars, is adverted to in terms of great politeness, 
which yet suggest the suspicion that they had been 
withheld from a spirit of petty jealousy towards the 
rival university. 

" Fatendum est tamen opus hoc min^ esse per- 
fectum, qucid nullis Cantabrigieusiiun exometur 
carminibua. Illud verb infortunium nimite potius 
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ipsonim modestise tribuendum est quam noetris votis, 
qui prffistantiBsima illorum poemata non Bemel (rustra 
expectavimus. Eonim eauS baud pauca summ^ cum 
Toluptate l^imus, qaibus denud recudendis praelum 
vHtrb (si ita visum fuiBset autoribtis) nee sine honore 
inserviiBset. Nolumus tamen alicujua scripta seee 
inscio in lucem emittere, ne invitie famam donare 
videremur, et nostro exemplo approbare quod olim 
in alio Poetico Examine vitupemndum merits cen- 



* That Cambridge could at this time boast of many Latin 
poets, though not a single ^English one since their still vaunted 
Montagu, is proved hj &e following tetter from Mr. James 
Talbot to lord Herbert : 

" My Lord, " Cambridge, 28th Nov, 1697. 

" The Vice-chancellor having favoured me with the disposal 
of Home copies of our book of verses upon the peace, I was ambi- 
tious of this opportunity of presenting one to your lordship, as 
a token of our loyalty to the king, and of my dutiful respects t« 

your lordship I doubt, my lord, your critics of the 

drawing-room will be somewhat displeased by our omission of 
English poetry, which is not the constant growth of thb soil. 
Tis enough if once in a reign our university can produce a Mon- 
tagu or a Dryden : here are many indeed that would be more 
willing than the latter to compliment the government upon this 
joyful occasion, but as we have very few, (if any) that can pre- 
tend to the abilities of tlieae masters, so it waa thought advisable 
not to encourage any attempts in that kind, from which we could 
promise ourselves bo little success. But though our Latin poetry 
is not calculated for the meridian of the court, your lordship, I 
hope who is so able a judge, may find some entertunment in 
tlis book," &c. — Wabnbb'* Epiatolart/ CtaiotitUt, vol, i. p. 167. 
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Great and general was the applause given by 
contemporary Bcholars to tte first fruits of the 
learned muse of Addison ; nor has their fame proved 
fugitive. The correctness and claesical purity of 
these graceful productions has received no attaint; 
and although, as Dr. Johnson observes, that praise 
must not be too nicely weighed which assigned to 
his poem on the Peace the character of " the beat 
Xiatin poem since Vii^," judges of the present day, 
both competent and impartial, have held that in the 
fiow and cadence of hh verse, at least, Addison has 
more nearly attained the sweetness and majesty of 
Vii^l than any other modem. In the subjects also of 
his pieces, as well as in the treatment of them, it is cer- 
tain that more of originality, and of imagination is exhi- 
bited, than in the earlier, at least, of his English poems. 
He must indeed be master of a dead language who 
ventures to sport in it, and it is therefore a conclusive 
proof of the force of his scholarship, aa well as a very 
remarkable circumstance In itself, that the vein of 
humour which, though unquestionably native to the 
mind of Addison, is nowhere perceptible in his 
vernacular poetry, discloses itself very happily in 
several of his Latin pieces. It tinges several pas- 
sages of his mock-heroic, the' Battle of the Pygmies 
and Cranes, comes out more broadly and amusingly 
in the " Macbime gesticulantes, angllce a Puppet- 
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show ; " and " Spheristerium " (the Bowling-green) 
is alt(^ether in a style of easy playfiilnees. 

The Ode addreased to Dr. Thomas Bumet, author 
of the " Sacred Theory of the Earth," though too 
much of a Horatian cento in the diction, is un- 
doubtedly the highest effort of his muse in respect 
of thought and imagery ; he appears indeed to have 
caught fancy and sublimity from the remarkable work 
of genius which he celebrates. In another point of 
view, the publication of this poem, exactly at the 
juncture when it appeared, is a fact highly honourable 
to its author- 
It was in 1680 that Dr. Bumet, then a fellow of 
Christchurch Cambridge, published the work in 
question. Five yeara afterwards, he waa appointed 
master of the Charter-house, in which capacity he 
opposed a firm and successful resistance to the intru- 
sion of a popish pensioner upon that establishment, 
when attempted by James II. This conduct had 
obtained for him, after the revolution, the appoint- 
ment of chapl^ to the king, and through the in- 
fluence of archbishop Tillotson, that of clerk of the 
doset. But his next work, published in 1692 under 
the title of '' Archteologia Philosophica, being an in- 
quiry into the opinions of the ancients concerning 
the origin of all things," had given extreme offence 
to the clerical body by its criticism of the Mosaic 
accounts of the creation, the fall of man, and the de- 
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luge. * In consequence, he liad been deprived of the 
clerkehip of the closet, and the intention of raising 
him to the episcopal bench had been abandoned. In 
the position of Addiaon at thie period, — a yonng 
man with his fortune to make, — the public and dis- 
tinguished celebration of a divine under disgrace at 
coiut and in the church on such a ground, deserves 
to be commemorated as no slight evidence of inde- 
pendence of mind and moral court^e. 

It appears that Addison, on setting out for his 
travels, carried with him the new volume of Musse 
Anglicame, and occasionalljr availed himself of it as 
a kind of credential letter in his visits to the scholars 
of the continent. Hence it happened that, in the 
words of Tickell, " he was admired in the two uni- 
Tersities, and in the greater part of Europe, before he 
was talked of as a poet in town," On this subject, 
the same biographer gives us likewise the following 
anecdote and remarks : — " Our country owes it to 
him, that the famous M, Boileau first conceived an 
opinion of tlie English genius for poetry, by perusing 
the present which he made him of the Musie Angli- 
cante. It has been currently reported, that this fa- 
mous French poet, among the civilities he showed 

* " The Arcbieologia FhiloBophtca of Thoa.Btmiet is intended 
to quetrlion tlie literal historj of the creation and MI. But few 
w31 pretend that either Le Clerc or Burnet were diebelievers in 
revda^on." — UaiajmU Introd. to the LiUraiure o/JEtircpe, ^. 
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Mr. Addison on tliat occasion, affirmed that he vould 
not have written againat Perrault, had he before seen 
such excellent pieces by a modem hand. 

" Such a sentiment would have been impertinent 
and unworthy Boileau, whose dispute with Perrault 
turned chiefly upon some passages in the ancients, 
which he rescued from the misinterpretations of his 
adrersfflry. The true and natural compliment made 
by him was, that these books had ^ven him a very 
new idea of the English politeness ; and that he did 
not question but there were excellent compositions in 
the native language of a country that possessed the 
Roman genius to so eminent a df^ee." 

In this explanation of the Frenchman's compliment, 
there can be no question that Tickell is in the right ; 
at the same time it must have required in the com- 
patriot of Shakspeare and Milton, a large allowance 
for the " proud ignorance " of the French in the lan- 
guage and literature of aU other modem nations, to 
receive such a speech with his best bow of humble 
acknowledgment. Dr. Johnson cuts the knot in his 
own manner : " Nothing," says he, " is better known 
of Boileau than that he had an injudimus and peevish 
contempt of modem Latin, and therefore his profes- 
sion of regard was probably the effect of his civility 
rather than approbation." 

It was in the siunmer of 1699 that Addison, taking 
his final leave of an Oxford residence, though he still 
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rettuned Ma fellowship, made his way by Dover to 
France, and in tlie first instance, it appears to Paris. 
Under what high auspices he travelled, will be ma- 
nifest from the following letters, of which the first is 
addressed to that Charles Montagu who speedily be- 
&anb lord Halifax. 



MR. ADDISON TO CHABLES HONTAGDE, ESQ. 

Honour'd Sir, 
I am now in a place where nothing is more UBual 
than for mean people to press into y* presence and 
conversation of great men and where modestie is so 
very scarce that I think I have not seen a Blush since 
my first Landing at Callice, which I hope may in 
some measure excuse me for presuming to trouble 
you wiUi a Letter, However if I may not be allowd 
to Improve a little in y* confidence of y* Country I 
am sure I receive in it such Effects of your favour in 
y* tnvilities my L* Ambassador has bin pleas'd to 
show me that I cant but think it my Duty to make 
yon acquainted with them ; I am sorry my Travails 
have not yet fumisht me with any thing else worth 
your knowle^. As for the state of Learning ; There 
is no Book comes out at present that has not some- 
thing in it of an Air of Devotion. Dacier has bm 
forc'd to prove his Plato a very good Christian before 
he ventures upon his Translation and has so far com- 
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ply'd with y* Tast of the Age that his whole book is 
over-run with Texts of Scripture, and y' notion of 
pne-exiatence suppoeed to be storn from two veraes 
of the pTOphete. Nay y" Humour ia grown so uni- 
versal that it is got among y* Poets who are evVy 
day publishing Lives of Saints and Legends in fihime. 
My Imperfect AcquEuntance with y* French tongue 
makes me incapable of learning any particular News 
of tliis Nature so that I must end my Letter as I 
begun it with my most humble Acknowlegementa for 
all your favours. 

I am &C. 
To Charles Montague Esq", &c, 
Paris August 1699. 

The next letter ie written to lord Chancellor 
Somers. Of Mr. Saneom, the third correspondent of 
Addison, I am unable to supply any information.* 

• For the power of presenting to the public these, and other 
letters which will appear in their proper pUceii, I am indebted 
to Edward Tiekell Esq. Q. C. of Dublin, the lineal descendant 
of Tho. Tictell Esq. executor to Addison and editor of his 
works, who has permitted them to be transcribed from originals 
in his posseHsiou for the purposes of this biography, with a libe- 
rality and kindness of which I want words adequat«lj t<i express 
my grateful sense. Thej will be found to supply mauj iu- 
slrucliTe and entertdning particulars of one of the most inter- 
esting periods of Addison's life, regarding which scarcely any 
thing has hitherto been known. Their original orthography 
has been preserved, as well as the contractions which mark them 
for copUt made by himself. 
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MB. ADDISON TO LOBD S0MEE8. 

My Lord 
I have now for some time liY'd on y* Ef^ of your 
L^stip's patronage without presuming to return you 
my most humble Thanks for it. But I find it no 
less difficult to suppress y' Sense I have of your 
L^hip's faTOur than I do to represent it as I ought. 
Gratitude for a kindness receiv'd is generally as trou- 
blesome to the Benefactour as the Importunity in 
soliciting it ; and I hope your L^hip will pardon me 
if I offend in one of these respects who had never any 
occasion or pretence to do it on the other. The only 
Return I can make your L^hip will be to apply my- 
self entirely to my Business, and to take such a care 
of my Conversation that your favours may not seem 
misplaced on 

My Lord 

Your L'^ship's &e. 



MB. ADDISON TO HB. SANSOM. 

Dear Sir 

You may be sure I have not bin in a little Hurry 

■at my first Arrival in Paris that I cou'd so long forget 

returning you my Thanks for your last kindness : 

and truly I think I have paid no small compliment 
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to the Shows of the place ui letting 'em take up my 
thoughts BO far as to make me deny mjraelf y* satis- 
faction of writing to you. Your letter to Mr. Breton 
hae giua'd me y^ Acquaintance of a Gentleman who is 
in all respects such as I shou'd have guess'd Mr. San- 
Bom's friend to have bin : His Conversation at Dover 
made my Stay there very pleasant as his Interest in 
the Officers made my Departure easy. The great 
Talk of this place at present is about y* King's statue 
that is lately set up in the Place VendSme. It is a 
noble figure but looks very naked without a Square 
about it : for they have set up the Furniture before 
the House is half Built. If I meet with any thing 
here worth your knowledge I will trouble you with 
y* relation of it and in the mean time am 

Dear S' &c. 



The deficiency in his knowledge of the French 
tongue which he owns to lord Halifax, led Addison, 
af^r snatching a first view of the sights of Paris, to 
take up his temporary abode at Blois ; a city cele- 
brated for purity of accent, where he might devote 
himself without interruption to the study of what, 
through the predominancy of Louia XTV. had now 
become the universal language of diplomacy and po- 
J litics throughout Europe. Spence, on the authority 
of a certain Abb€ Fhilippeanx, an inhabitant of the 
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place, gives an account of liia manners and habits 
during his reaidenc« here, in which, while it betrays in 
every hne the little and vulgar mind of the reporter, 
there seems however to be something genuine and 
characteriatic : " Mr. Addison stayed above a year at 
Blois, He would rise as early as between two and 
three in summer, and lie abed till between eleven and 
twelve in the depth of winter. He was untalkative 
while here, and often thoughtful; sometimes bo lost in 
thought, that I have come into his room and stayed 
five minutes there before he has known any thing of 
it He had his masters generally at supper with him, 
kept very little company beside ; and had no amour 
whilst here, that I know of; and I think I should 
Iiave known it if he had had any." In what branches 
of knowl^e all these ** masters " were to instruct 
him does not appear ; he had, of course, one for the 
language, and it is possible that he might also 
embrace this opportunity of taking some lessons in 
what were called t?te exercises, that is fencing 
dancing and riding, usudly acquired at this time by 
young gentlemen on their travels. He doubtless 
invited his instructors to his table for the sake of 
practice in speaking Trench; we learn from his 
own letters that there ivas little other society in the 
place worth cultivating even with this view. There 
is reason to think that he here began lus Cato, but a 
great part of his private studies must have been in 
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the LatiQ claesicB. He liaa himself told us, that he 
read before he went to Italy to refresh his memory. 
After the publication of his travels, it was indeed 
invidiously suggested that " he waa indebted to 
Albert! for his mode of viewing Italy ; " a notion 
which is deservedly reprobated by Tyers*, while 
Johnson contents himself with the dry remark, that 
" he had made from the Latin poets preparatory 
collections, of which he might have spared himself 
the trouble, had he known that such collections had 
been made twice before by Italian authors." This 
may indeed be true, but that such trouble would 
have been toeU spared will 1>e admitted by those only 
who have not learned by experience the incalculable 
superiority of original research over eecond-hand in- 
formation. 

Addison wrote a letter to colonel Frowde from 
Paris, in November, immediately before his removal 
to Blois. We perceive from its contents that this 
gentleman was an Oxford acquaintance ; from later 
letters we learn that his friendship with Addison 
was a lasting one ; and he is doubtless the same 
person described by Nichols in his edition of Swift, 
who corresponded with him, as Comptroller of 
the Foreign oflSce at the Post office ; a gentleman 
much beloved by his friends, and the author of two 
tragedies. 

* See his HUtoricsl Memoir of Addison. 
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MR. ADDISON TO COLONEL PEOWDE. 

Dear Colonel 
I was extremely glad to receive your Letter, not 
only because I saw Colonel Frowde'a name at y* 
Bottom of it but because it was written in Englisli, a 
Language that had not bin spoken to me six weeks 
before, so that I read it over with y* same pleasure 
as a man sees an Old Acquaintance. I was sorry how- 
ever to hear in it that you had bid Farewell to Poetry 
by y* Instigation and contrivance of my brother 
Garr, that friend to strong drink and Enemy to the 
Muses : but I hope you will repent of so Kash a reso- 
lution, and that you have so much of y" Ambition as 
well as y" other talents of a Poet as to value Fame 
and Immortality beyond 10 pound. If you are to 
forfeit 80 much for every copy of Verees you write, 
you may consider for your comfort that y* poorer 
you grow y* more you will resemble those of your 
Brotherhood. As for myself I am so Fmbarras'd 
with nouns and Verbs that I have no time to think of 
Verae, but am forc'd to Decline and conjugate words, 
instead of putting 'em into Khime. I cou'd wish as 
well as you that I were able to Learn y^ Language 
sooner and so hope to see you quickly in England : 
but I have so much of a Wit in me that I have a 
Bad Memory, which hinders me from performing my 
VOL. I. E 
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Task BO speedily as I wou'd wish. However aa bad 
ae it is, it will never let me forget how much 

, I am &C. 



The following lett«r is doubtless also addressed to 
an Oxford friend, then on Ma travels, but of whom 
nothing further is now known. The Dr. Davenant 
whose scrip is mentioned, must have been the cele- 
brated author on political arithmetic, who was 
one of the first to call the attention (^ his fellow- 
conntrymen to subjects of this nature. He was at 
the same time a party writer, and made it one of his 
principal objects to animadvert with keenness on 
the conduct of the whig ministers of Kng William, 
and the policy which they pursued. 

MB. ADDISON TO HB. ADAUS. 

Dear Sir 
I have bin lately very much indispoe'd with a 
Feaver or I wou'd have answered your Letter sooner, 
but am at present very well recovered, notwithstand- 
ing I made use of one of y' Physicians of this place, 
who are as cheap as our English Farriers and gene- 
rally as Ignorant. I hope y* news you sent me of 
S' Edward Seymour's Act will prove true, for here 
• Tickell papers. 
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are a couple of English Gentlemen that have tum'd 
off a Feacing-Maeter on the strength of it. I have 
here sent you a scrip of Dr. Davenant's new Book as 
it came to me in a Letter. It is level'd against the 
Ministry and makes a great noise in its own country 
&C. To pass from Statesmen to the Cloath-Hat you 
left with me : You must know that it has travail'd 
many miles and run through a great variety of 
Adventures since you saw it last It was left at 
Orleans for above a week, and eince that fell into y* 
hands of a Hackney Coachman that took a particular 
Liking to our English Manufacture and wou'dby no 
means part with it, but by many fair words and a 
few menaces I have at last recovered it out of hia 
Hands ; tho not without y* Entire Loss of y" Hat- 
band. I hear there is at present a very great Fer- 
ment in Maudlin College which is workt up to a 
great height by Newnam Ale and frequent Can- 
vasaings. I suppose both parties before they engage 
will send into France for their Foreign Succours. 
I am occ 
To Mr. Aclams. Blob.* 

A long and entertaining letter to Congreve suc- 
ceeds, including one equally good to his patron. Of 
the dispute with M. L'Esp^nol to which the short 
note to him refers, no particulars can now be re- 

• Tickell papers. 
£ 2 
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covered, but the equally manly and temperate tone 
of Addison is much in character. Dr. Newton's name 
is not found among the graduates of Oxford at this 
period, and no notices of him have been met with. 
He is not described as the reverend, and was probably 
of the medical profession. 



MR. ADDISON TO ME. CONGEEVE, 

Dear Sir 
I was very sorry to hear in your last Letter that 
you were so terribly afflicted with the Gout, tho for 
your Comfort I believe you are the first English poet 
that have bin complimented with the Distemper : I was 
myself at that time sick of a Feaver which I believe 
proceeded from the same Cause ; But at present I axa 
so well Kecover'd that I can scarce forbear be^nning 
my Letter with TuUy's preface. Si vales bene est 
Ego quidem Yaleo. You must excuse me for giving 
you a Line of Latin now and then since I find my- 
self in some danger of Losing the Tongue, for I per- 
ceive a new Language, like a new Mistress, is apt to 
make a man foi^et all bis old ones. I assure you I 
met with a very Itemarkable Instance of this nature 
at Paris in a poor Irish-man that had lost the little 
English he had brought over with him without being 
able to leam any French in its stead : I askt him 
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what Language he spoke, he very Innocently an- 
swered me ' no Language Monaieur : ' w""" as I after- 
wards found were all the words he was Master of in 
both Tongues. I am at present in a town where all 
the Languages in Europe are spoken except English, 
■which is not to be heard I beheve within fifty miles 
of the place. My greatest diTersion is to run over 
in my Thoughts the Variety of noble scenes I was 
entertain'd with before I came hither. I dont be- 
lieve, as good a poet as you are, that you can make 
finer Lanskips than those about the Kings houses, or 
with all yo^ descriptions build a more magnificent 
palace than Versailles. I am however so singular as 
to prefer Fontainebleau to all the rest. It is situated 
among rocks and woods that give you a fine variety 
of Savage prospects. The King has Humour'd the 
Genius of the place, and only made use of so much art 
as is necessary to Help and regulate Nature without 
reforming her too much. The cascades seem to break 
through the Clefts and cracks of Rocks that are cover'd 
over with Moss, and look as if they were piled upon 
one another by Accident. There is an Artificial 
Wildness in the Meadows, Walks and Canals, and y' 
Garden instead of a Wall is Fenc'd on the Lower 
End by a Natural mound of Bock-work that strikes 
the Eye very Agreeably. For my part I think there 
is something more charming in these rude heaps of 
Stone than in so many Statues, and wou'd as soon 
E 3 
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see a Itiver winding through Woods and Meadows 
as when it ia toBs'd up in each a Variety of figures 
at Verstuiles. But I b^^ to talk like D'. Lister. 
To paaa therefore from Works of Nature to thoee of 
Art: In my opinion the pleasantest part of Ver- 
sailles is the Gallery. Every one sees on each aide 
of it something that will be sure to please him, for 
one of 'em commands a View of the finest Garden in 
the World, and the other is w^acoted with Looking- 
Glass. The History of the present King, till y* 
Year 16*, is p^ted on the Boof by Le Brun, so that 
his Majesty has Actions enough by him to Furnish 
another Gallery much Longer than the first. He 
b represented with all the Terror and Majesty that 
you can Lnagine in ev'ry part of the picture, and 
sees his Young face as perfectly drawn in the Boof 
ns his present one in the mde. The Pcunter has repre- 
sented His most Xtian Majesty under y figure of Ju- 
piter throwing thunderbolts all about the cieling and 
striking tenor into y' Danube and Rhine that he 
astonished and blasted w*"" Lightning a little above 
the Cornice. I believe by this lime you are afraid 
I shall carry you from room to room and lead you 
through the whole palace ; truly if I had not tir'd 
you already I cou'd not forbear showing you a 
Stair-case that they say is the noblest in its kind : 

* The ^teenth jear of his reign must be me at. 
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but aiW BO tedious a letter I shall conclude -vf ith a 
petition to you that you would deliver the endos'd 
to M"". Montague, for I am afnud of Interrupting him 
with my Impertinence when he is Engaged in more 
serious Afl^rs. 

Tu fftciles adltna et mollia tempora nSria. 

I am &c 
Blois, 10^. 1699. 
To Mr.CongreTC. 

MB. ADDISOK TO CHABLES MONTAQU, EBQ. 
Honoured Sir 
You will be Burpris'd I dont question to find among 
your Correspondencies in Foreign parts a Letter 
Dated from Blois : but as much out of y' world as 
we are, I have often the pleasure to hear you men- 
tion'd among the Strangers of other Nations whose 
company I am here sometimes Engag'd in : I have 
foimd since my leaving England that tis Impossible 
to talk of her with those that know there is such a 
Nation, but you make a part of the Discourse. Your 
name comes in upon the most different subjects, if we 
speak of the men of Wit or the men of Business, of 
Poets or Patrons, Politicians or Parliament men. I 
must confess I am never so sensible of my Imperfec- 
tion in~the French Language as when I wou'd express 
myself on so ^reeable a subject ; tho' if I understood 
it as well as my Mother Tongue I shou'd want words 
E 4 
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on this occasion. I cant pretend to trouM&jou with 
any News from this place, where the only Advantage • 
I have besides getting the Language is to see the 
manners and temper of the people, which I believe 
may be better leam't here than in Courts and greater 
Citys where Artifice and Disguise are more in fashion. 
And truly by what I have yet seen they are the 
Happiest nation in the World. Tis not in the pow'r 
of Want or Slavery to make 'em miserable. There 
is nothing to be met with in the Country but Mirth 
and Poverty. Ev'ry one sings, laughs and starves. 
Their Conversation is generally Agreeable ; for if they 
have any Wit or Sense, they are sure to show it. 
They never mend upon a Second meeting, but use all 
the freedom and familiarity at first Sight that a Long 
Intimacy or Abundance of wine can scarce draw 
from an Englishman: Their Women are perfect 
Mistresses in this Art of showing themselves to the 
best Advantage. They are always gay and sprightly 
and set off y" worst Faces in Europe with y" best 
airs. Ev'ry one knows how to give herself as charming 
a Look and posture as S^ Godfrey Kneller c'' draw 
her in. I cannot end my Letter without observing, 
that from what I have already seen of the world 
I cannot but set a particular mark upon those who 
abound most in the Virtues of their Nation and least 
with its Imperfections. When therefore I see the Good 
sense of an EngliBhman in its highest perfection with- 
out any mixture of the Spleen, I hope you will 
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excoBe tve if I admire the Chanicter and am Amldtious 
. of subecribing mjeelf 

Hon"* Sir, 

IV &c. 



ME. ADDISON A MON8'' LEBPAGNOL. 
Sir 
I am always a& alow in making an Knemy as a 
Friend and am therefore very ready to come to an 
Accommodation with you ; but as for any satisfaction, 
I dont think it is due on either side when y" AfTront 
is mutual. You know very well that according to the 
opinion of y" world a man would as soon be caUed a 
Knave ae a fool, and I believe most people w* be 
rather thought to want Legs than Brtung. But I 
suppose whatever we said in y^ heat of discourse is 
not y* real opinion we have of each other since other- 
wise you wou'd have scom'd to have subscrib'd your- 
self as I do at present 

& y' very, &c 
A Mods'. L'EBpagnol 
Bbis 10^. 1699. 

MR. ADDIBON TO DB. NEWTON. 

S' 
I have a long time wisht for a pretence to write to 
you and tho y* kindness I have received from you at 
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London might have bin a good Excuse for my re- 
turning you my Humble Thanke, I cou'd not think it 
proper after your former civilities to give you a fresh 
trouble by my Acknowledgments. I must therefore 
be forc'd to confess that tie nothing but y" desire I 
have to improve myself by your advice that is y" oc- 
casion of my present letter, for I am very willing to 
spend my time to y* beat Advantage whilst I stay 
abroad, and shoud therefore be very glad of a better 
directour than myself. My L^ Chancellor's having 
bin pleas'd to procure me this opportunity of Travel- 
ling will I hope be some motive with you to lend me 
your Assistance : I am sure tis a very strong ar- 
gument with myself to use all y* Application possible 
that may make me answer his Lordp's Expectations. 
I have already seen as I informed you in my last, all 
y* King's palaces, and have now seen a great part of 
y" Country ; I never thought there had been in y* 
world such aa Excessive Magnificence or Poverty as 
I have met with in both together. One can scarce 
conceive y* pomp that appears in every thing about 
y' King, but at y* same time it makes half his 
subjects go Bare-foot. The people are however y* 
happiest in y* world, and enjoy from y' Benefit of 
their Climate and natural Constitution such a per- 
petual Mirth and Easiness of temper as even Liberty 
and Plenty oaunot bestow on those of other Nations. 
Devotion and Loyalty are ev'ry where at their 
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greatest height, but Leaming eeems to run very low, 
especially in y* younger -people : for all the rising 
Geniuses have tum'd their Ambition another way, and 
endeavour'd to make their fortunes in y* Army. The 
Belles Lettrea in particular seem to be but short 
liv'd in France. Evry Book that comes out has 
some pages to show how much its Argument con- 
duces to y' Honour of y" Holy Church, & nothing 
is more usual than to hear 'em at y' Sorbonne quote 
j' Depths of Ecclesiastical History and y* Fathers, 
in felse Latin. But S', I have ah-eady troubled you 
with too long a Letter, and ought not to enlarge it 
any further than to beg your pardon for writing it. 
I am S'- &c. 

Blois 10 '. 1699. 

To D'. Newton. 

Mr. Abraham Stanyan or Stanian, to whom the 
next letter from Blois is addressed, was secretary to 
the English embassy at Paris, and appears to have 
directed the attention of bis friend to the stupes 
fitted to qualify him for the diplomatic department 
of the public service. 

MR. ADDISON TO MB. STANYAN. 

Dear Sir 
I thank you for y* news and poetry you were 
pleas'd to send me, tho I must confess I did not 
E 6 
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like eitiier (tf 'em. The Votes Iiad too much Fire in 
'em ajid y* Verses none at all : however I hope the 
fiist will prove as harmless to y* Ministers of State 
as y* others are to y* Knights of y' Toast. It is y* 
first speech of S' John Falstaff's that did not please 
me, but truly I think y* merry Knight is grown 
very dull since hia beii^ in y* other world. I really 
think myself very much obliged to you for your 
Erections, and if you would be a little particular in 
y* names of y* Treaties that you mention, I shou'd 
have reason to look upon your Correspondence as y* 
luckiest Adventure I am like to meet with in all my 
Travidls. The place where I am at pr^ent, by 
reaaon of its situation on the Loire and its reputation 
for y^ Language, is very much Infested with Fogs 
and German Counts. These last are a kind of Gen- 
tlemen that are just come wild out of their country, 
and more noisy and senseless than any I have yet 
had y* honour to be acquainted with. They are at 
y* Cabaret from morning to night, and I suppose 
come into France on no other account but to Drink. 
To make some Amends for all this, there is not a 
word of English spoken in the whole town, so that I 
shall be in danger of Losing my Mother-tongue 
unless you give me leave to practise it on you some- 
times iu a letter. I might here be very troublesome 
to you with my Acknowlegements, but I hope there 
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is no need of any fonnal prof^sioiia to assure you 
that I shall always be Dear S' 



To Abraham Stanian Esq"'. 
Blois. Feb. 1699.* 
1700. 



&C 



A second letter to the same gentleman is inserted 
as a fragment, the rest having been published by its 
writer in the Guardian, N" 104. A portion of the 
letter to Dr. Newton just given is likewise found in 
that work, but could not be detached from it without 
injury. 



Dear Sir 

I could not have let a whole Lent pass without 
troubling you with a letter cou'd I have met with 
any thing worth your knowledge : but news has bin 
as scarce among us as fiesh, and I know you don't 
much care to hear of mortification and repentance, 
which have been the only business of this place for 
several weeks past. Ev'ry thing at present looks 
very agreeable, and I assure you I don't envy your 
entertainments at Paris as long as this season lasts. 
I wou'd as soon be In a neighbouring Wood as at y* 
Opera, and in my opinion find in it more beautiful 
scenes and pleasanter mu^c • " • • • 

But as pleasant as y° country is, I thiok of leaving 
• Tickell papers. 
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it as aoon as I have rec^ directiotiB &om England, 
which I expect ev'iy Poet. I shou'd have went to 
Italy before now, had not y" French tongue Btopt me, 
which haa bin a Bub in mj way harder to get over 
than y* Alps, but I hope y' next time I hare y" 
honour to wait on you I shall be able to talk with 
you in y* language of y* place. In y" meantime 
I am Dear S' 

To Abraham Stanyan Esq", 
Secretary of j" AmbaMy, 

One of the earliest, and one of the best fruits of his 
travels, in the judgment of Addison himself, was the 
intimate, affectionate, and enduring friendship which 
they gave him the opportunity of forming with Mr. 
Edward Wortley Montagu. This gentleman, after- 
wards the husbtuid of the brilliant and celebrated lady 
Mary, was grandson to that true hero admiral the 
earl of Sandwich, by his younger son Sidney Mon- 
tagu, who on marrying the heiress of sir Francis 
Wortley, assumed her name. Bom a second son, 
though he afterwards became heir to the vast estates 
of the family, Edward received a very complete clas- 
sical education, became a first-rate scholar, and took 
the d^ree of L.L.D. at Cambridge. It is thus 
evident that his acquaintance with Addison was not 
an academical one; probably it was either formed 
under the auspices of Charles Montagu lord Halifax, 
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in London, or under thoae of the earl of Maacheeterj 
the English ambassador at Paris, both of whom were 
Wortley'a relations, and the first, his political patron. 
He was a person of clear understanding and very de- 
cided character, and in party a zealous and con- 
sistent whig. The travels in which Ke was at this 
time engaged seem to have employed him longer, and 
to better purpose, than waa usual among his contem- 
poraries. On the accession of George I. he is said, 
but not with perfect correctness, to have been the 
only privy councillor capable of conversing with his 
sovereign in the French language ; and while he ren- 
dered himself a proficient in the study of antiquities, 
more espe<ually in buildings and inscriptions, he 
viewed the laws and institutions of foreign states 
with the eyes of a politician and future l^islator. 
He probably joined Addison at Chfiteaudun, which 
is in the direct road from Blois to Paris ; and after 
some stay in that capital they travelled to Marseilles, 
crossed together to Genoa, and perhaps made a part 
of their ItsJian tour in company. The first of Ad- 
dison's letters to this gendeman which has been pre- 
served is the following, 

TO MB. WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

July as-^. 

Dear Su: 
I am now at Chdteaudun, where I shall expect 
your company, or a letter from you, with some im- 
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palience. Here is one of the prettiest tows in the 
world, if that can tempt you, and a ruin of about 
fouracore houses, which T know you would think a 
pleasanter prospect than the other, if it was not so 
modem. The inhabitantB tell you the fire that has 
been the oceauon of it was put out by a miracle ; and 
that in its full rage it immediately ceaeed at the sight 
of him that in his lifetime rebuked the winds and the 
waves with a look. He was brought hither in the 
disguise of a wafer, and waa assisted, I dont question, 
with several tons of water. It would have been a 
very f^r occasion to have signalis'd your Holy Tear 
at Vendome, if the very sight of a single drop could 
have quench'd such a terrible fire. This is all the 
news I can write you from this place, where I have 
been hitherto taken up with the company of strangers 
that lodge in the same inn. I shall hope to see you 
within about a week hence ; though I desire you not 
to hasten against your own inclinations ; for, as much 
as I esteem your company, I can't desire it unless it 
be for your own convenience. 

I am, dear sir 
Tour very faithful humble servant 
J. Addison.* 
Adx Trois Rob a 
ChSteauduD. 

• See for thia and all following letters to the Game cor- 
respondent, Addinsonia (2 vols. 12mo, London 1803), where they 
are given in fac-eimile from the originals, staled to be in the 
possession of Mr, Fbillipa of St. Paul's Church Yard. 
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The second vieit of AddiBon to Paris must have 
beea far more productive to him of pleasure and in- 
struction than the first ; since he was now able to 
converse with ease in the language of the coimtry, 
and to prove to the distinguished men of letters who 
received his visits, his full right of admission to the 
privileges of free and equal conversation. How far 
he was able, notwithstanding the weight of bash- 
fulness with which he is imi^ned to have been con- 
stantly oppressed, to raise himself into the favor and 
confidence of such men as Boileau and Malebranche, 
will best appear from a beautiful letter of hia own, 
eminently characteristic of his unassuming temper as 
well as his literary accomplishment, and addressed to 
the exemplary bishop Hough. The first sentence 
refers to the advancement of Philip duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV., who was procltumed king of 
Spain in November 1 700. Boileau, who is mentioned 
as old, was now sixty-four. Since the death of his 
dear friend Kacine, he had almost ceased to appear at 
court, pmd few visits, and is s£ud to have admitted to 
his presence only a small number of friends; his 
notice of the young Englishxaan was therefore a very 
unusual favor, for which, notwithstanding the remark 
of Johnson, it is pretty evident tha,t Addison must 
have been originally indebted to his Latin poems. 
Malebranche, on the other hand, received the visits 
of almost every lettered foreigner who arrived at 
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Paris. His maimers were cheerful, simple, and com- 
plaisant, and his conversation usually turned, as with 
Addison, on the subjects of his writings. His first 
sight of the works of Des Cartes had formed an 
epoch in his life, since he immediately devoted him- 
self to the study of them, which he pursued during 
ten years. He had recently written a paper on Light 
and Colours for insertion in the Transactions of the 
Academy of Sciences. 



MB. ADDISON TO BI8H0P HOUGH. 

My Lord 
I receiv'd j' honour of your L^ship's Letter at 
Paris, and am since got as far as Lyons in my way for 
Italy. I am at present very well content to quit y* 
French conversation, which since y* promotion of their 
young prince begins to grow Insupportable. That 
w"* was before y* vainest nation in y" world is now 
worse than ever. There is scarce a man in it that 
does not give himself greater airs upon it, and look 
as well pleased as if he had reo'd some considerable 
advancement in his own fortunes. The best com- 
pany I have met with ^ce my being in this country 
has been among y* men of Letters, who are generally 
easy of access, especially y* Beligious who have a 
great deal of time on their hands, and are glad to 
pass some of it off in y" society of strangers. Their 
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liearning for y* moat part lies among y* old school- 
men. Their public disputes run upon y* Contro- 
Tersys between the Thomists and Scotiets, which 
they manage with abundance of Heat and False 
Latin. When I wae at Paris I visited y* PIre Mal- 
branche, who has a particular esteem for y' Knglish 
Nation, where I beheve he has more admirers than 
in his own. The French dont care for following him 
through his Deep Kesearches, and generally look upon 
all y' new Philosophy as Visionary or Irreligious. 
Malbranche himself told me that he was five and 
twenty years old before he had so much as heard of y* 
name of Dea Cartes. His book is now reprinted with 
many Additions, among which he show'd me a very 
pretty hypothesis of Colours w** is different from that 
of Cartesiua or Mr. Newton, tho they may all three 
be True. He very much praia'd Mr. Nevrton's Ma- 
thematics, shook Ms head at y* name of Hobbes, and 
told me he thought him a pauvre esprit. He was 
very solicitous about y* English translation of his 
work, and was afraid it had bin taken from an 111 
Edition of it. Among other Learned men I had y* 
honour to he introduc'd to Mr. Boileau, who is now 
retouching hie works and putting 'em out in a new 
Impression. He is old and a little Deaf but talks 
incomparably well in his own calling. He heartily 
hates an HI poet and throws himself into a passion 
when he talks of any one that haa not a high respect 
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for Homer and Virgil, I don't know whether there 
ia more of old Age or Truth in his Cenaures on y* 
French writers, but he wonderfully decrye y* present 
and eistola very much hia former cotemporarys, es- 
pecially his two intimate friends Amaud and Racine. 
I askt him whether he thought Telemaque was not a 
good modem piece : he spoke of it with a great deal 
of esteem, and siud that it gave us a better notion of 
Homer's way of writing y° any translation of his 
works could do, but that it falls however infinitely 
short of y" Odyesee, for Mentor, says he, is eternally 
Preaching, but Ulysses shows us evry thing in his 
character and behaviour y' y* other b still pressing 
on U8 by his precepts and Instructions. He said 
y* punishment of bad Kings was very well invented, 
and might compare with any thing of that nature in 
y« 6"* Eneid, and that y* deceit put on Telemaque's 
Pilot to make him misguide his master is more artful 
and poetical than y* Death of Palinurus. I mention 
his discourse on this Author because it is at present 
y* Book y* is every where talked of, and has a great 
many partizans for and against it in this country. I 
found him as warm in crying up this man and y* 
good poets in general, as he has bin in censuring y bad 
ones of hia lime, as we commonly observe y" man that 
makes y* Best friend is y* worst enemy. He talt'd 
very much of Comeille, allowing him to be an excel- 
lent poet^ but at y* same time none of y* best Tra- 
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gique writers, for that he declmmed too frequently 
and made very fine Descriptions often when there 
was no occasion for 'em. Aristotle, says he, proposes 
two passions y' are proper to be rais'd by Tragedy, 
Terrour and Pity, but Comeille endeavours at a new 
one w** ia Admiration. He inatanc'd in his Pompey 
(w** he told us y* late Duke of Condy thought y" 
best Tragedy y' was ever written) where in y" first 
scene y* King of Egypt runs into a very pompous 
and long description of y^ battle of Pharsalia, tho' he 
was then in a great hurry of affairs and liad not 
himself bin present at it. I hope your L'^ship will 
excuse me for tliis kind of Intelligence, for in so 
beaten a Koad as that of France it is impossible 
to talk of any thing new unless we may be allow'd 
to speak of particular persons, y' are always changing 
and may therefore furnish different matter for as 
many travellers as pass thro' y* country. 
I am my L* 

Your L^hip's &c. 
To (lie B" of Lichfield and CoTentry.' 

The earl of Manchester was not appointed secre- 
tary of state till January 1701 ; it must therefore 
have been from some place in Italy that Addison ad-, 
dressed to him a short letter of congratulation, worth 
preservation chiefly for the offer of executing any of 
• Tickell papers. 
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his commands, which it conveys. Whether his » 
were accepted or not, we have nothing to show ; hut 
it is probable that his travek in Germany, hereafter 
to be related, were not without some political objects, 
and many circumetances indicate the intimacy of his 
connection with this nobleman in afler life. In fact 
there is no feature in the biography of Addison more 
striking than his power of exciting the admiration, 
and at the same time conciliating the esteem imd 
affection, of the most considerable persons, whether 
for rank, genius, or virtue, with whom he came even 
into accidental contact. 

ME. ADDISON TO THE BABL OF MANCHESTER. 

My Lord 
I was extremely glad to hear your L^ship had 
entered on a post that would give you «a occasion of 
advancing so much y° Interest and Keputation of 
your Country: but I now find that I have more 
particular reasons to rejoice at your promotion, funce 
I hear you have lately done me the honour to men- 
tion me kindly to my lord Halifax. As this is not 
y* first fevour you have bin pleased to show me, I 
must confess I shou'd be very ambitious of an op- 
portunity to let you know how just a sense I have 
of y* Gratitude and Duty that I owe to your L'^ship. 
And if you think me fit to receive any of your com- 
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mands abroad, it eliall not be for waat of IMIigence 
or Zeal for your Letup's serrice if they are not 
executed to your satisfaction. I could not dispense 
with myself from returning my most humble thanks 
for j' notice you hare bin pleased to take of me, as I 
dare not presume any longer to encroach upon your 
time that is fill'd up with a^rs of so much greater 



I am my L^ &c. 

To mT L' Manchester 
Principal Secretary of State. 

A handsome and elegantly turned letter of com- 
pliment to lord Halifax follows next in time ; it is 
without date of place. 

MR. ADDISON TO LORD HALIFAX. 
My Lord 
I have for a long time denied myself the Honour 
of writing to your Lordship, as knowing you hare bin 
so taken up with matters of greater Importance that 
any Information I cou'd give you of foreign Curiosities 
won'd have seemed Impertinent : but having lately 
heard that I am still kindly remembered by your 
Lordship, I cou'd not forbear troubling you with a 
letter, least what I design for Respect shou'd look too 
much like Ingratitude. As I first of all undertook 
my Travails by your L^ships encouragement, I have 
endeavour'd to pursue 'em in such a manner as might 
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make me best answer your Expectations : and thongli 
I dare not boast of any great Improvements that I have 
made in 'em, I am sure there is nothing that I more 
desire than an opportunity of showing my utmost 
Abilitys in your l''ship'8 service. I coud almost wish 
y* it was less for my ad^^intage than it is to be en- 
tirely devoted to your L%hip, that I might not seem 
to speak so much out of Interest as Inclination : for 
I must confess y* more I see of mankind y* more I 
learn to value an extraordinary character, which 
makes me more ambitious than ever of showing my- 
self my L' 

Your L^hips &c. 
To laj L' Halifax 
March 170i.« 

• All the letters in this chapter are transcribed literatm 
from the Tickell papers. 
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CHAPTER rv. 
1700 to 1702. 

Accotnrr o* addibom'b ti 



The volume of travels which was published by 
Addison after his return from the Continent, com- 
prising his tour in Italy and a brief account of his 
journey through Switzerland, is almost the sole 
record we possess of a portion of hia life which his 
classical enthusiasm and Ub love for the beauties of 
scenery, must have rendered rich beyond any other 
in instruction and delight. On this account, we 
might be tempted to wish that the work had answered 
more to the character of a journal, or what in modem 
phrase is termed a personal narrative. It would in- 
deed have gratified our curiosity to know in what 
proportions he divided his time among the principal 
cities of Italy ; what society he chiefly frequented, 
and especially how far he succeeded in introducing 
VOL. I. F 
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himself to natives of the ooimtiy distiiigmBhed either 
in politics or in letters; — or whether indeed this 
was any object of hia endeayours, which the total 
silence of hia Darrative respecting living persons 
renders very doubtful But we have great reason to 
congratulate otu^ves on what we posseas. In the 
way of incident, the author had probably nothing 
very striking to relate; and whether de^gnedly or 
not, he has traced out for us in his observations a 
very perfect map of his own nund. Temper, manners, 
tastes, acquirements, principles and genius, are all 
distinctly indicated, and even the modest seclusion 
in which the author seems to sequester himself and 
Ms personal concerns, is an additional trait of cha- 
racter, and perhaps the most graceful of the whole. 

An outline of his journey, with a few extracts, 
will best illustrate what is here advuiced. It was 
in December 1700 that he embarked at Marseilles 
for Genoa, which he gained after a tempestuous and 
dangerous voyage, and whence he proceeded through 
Milan, Venice, Ravenna and Loretto to Rome; 
thence to Naples by land, back to Bome by sea, and 
homeward through Florence, Bolc^na and Turin to 
Geneva ; where he arrived exactly one year from his 
quitting Marseilles, and two and a half after his de- 
parture from England. The first remarkable passage 
in his volume is the following : — 

" There are but two towns in the dominions of 
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the prince of Monaco. The chief of them is «tuate 
on ft rock which runs out into the sea, and is well 
fortified by nature. It was formerly under lie pro- 
tection of the Spaniard, but not many yeara Bince 
drove out the Spanish garrison and received a French 
one, which conaats at present of five hundred men, 
paid and officered by the French king. The officer 
who showed me the palace, told me, with a great 
deal of gravity, that his master and the king of 
France, amidst all the confoeions of Europe, had ever 
been good friends and aUiee." The drift of this sar- 
casm at once on the in^gnificanoe and the French 
dependence of the prince of Monaco, will be evident 
on calling to mind that &e queen of James II. was 
a princess of this house. 

A popular sentiment is thus introduced: '• The 
duke of Dona's palace has the beet outside of any in 

Genoa there is one room that is hung with 

tapestry, in which are wrought the figures of the 
great persons that the family has produced ; as per- 
haps there is no house in Europe tliat can show a 
longer line of heroes that have still acted for the 
good of their country. Andrew Doria has a statue 
erected to him at the entrance of the Dc^'s palace 
with the glorious title of Deliverer of the Common- 
wealth ; and one of his family another, that calls him 
its Preserver. In the Doge's palace are the rooms 
where the great and little council, with the two 
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colleges, hold th^ assemblies; bat as the state of 
Genoa is very poor, though some of its members are 
extremely nch, so one may observe infinitely more 
E^endour and magnificence in partjcular persons' 
houses than in those that belong to the public But 
we find in most of the states of Europe, that the 
people show the greatest marks of poverty, where the 

governors live in the greatest magnificence 

The republic of Genoa has a crown and sceptre for 
its Doge, by reason of their conquest of Corsica, 
where there was formerly a Saracen ting. This 
indeed gives their ambassadors a more honourable 
reception at some courts, but, at the same time, may 
teach their people to have a mean notion of their 
own form of government, and is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that monarchy is more honourable. The old 
Romans, on the contrary, made use of a very bar- 
barous kind of politics to inspire their people with a 
contempt of kings, whom they treated with infamy, 
and dragged at the wheels of their triumphal 
chariots." We perhaps see here the germ of that 
passage of his Cato, 

" A Senator of Rome, ^htle Rome Burvived, 
Would not have niBt«h'd his daughter with a king." 

Oa more than one occasion a classical, we might 
say pedantical, contempt for Gothic architecture 
breaks out ; " I saw between Favia and Milan the 
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coDvent of CarthnsiaDs, which is very Bpacioue and 
beautiliiL Their church is extremely fine, and cn- 
rioualy adorned, lmtof& Gxjthic structure." 

St. Charles Boromeo's ehrioe at Milan suggests 
the following just and acute reflections : " He was 
but two and twenty years old when he was chosen 
archbishop of Milan, and forty-six at hia death ; but 
made so good use of bo short a time, by his works of 
charity and munificence, that Ma countrymen bless 
his memory, which is still fresh among them. He 
waa canonized about a himdred yeara ago ; and in- 
deed if thia honour were due to any man, I think 
such public-apirited virtnes may lay a juater clum to 
it than a sour retreat from mankind, a fiery zeal 
agfunst heterodoxies, a set of chimerical visions or of 
whimsical penances, which are generally the qualifi- 
cations of Roman saints. .... One would wonder that 
Koman catholics who are for this kind of worship, 
do not generally address themselves to the holy 
apostles, — but these are at present quite out of 
iasbion in Italy, where there is scarce a great town 
which does not pay its devotions in a more particular 
manner to some one of their own making. This 
renders it very suspicious that the interests of par- 
ticular fannlies, religious orders, convents, or churches, 
have too great a sway in their canOniZations. When 
I was at Milan, I saw a book newly published, that 
was dedicated to the present head of the Boromean 
F 3 
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family, and entitled, " A discoureti on the humility 
of Jeeus Christ, and of St. Charles Boromeo." 

" In the court of Milan, as in several others of 
Italy, there are many who fall in with the dress and 
carriage of the French. One may however observe 
a kind of awkwardness in the Italians, which easily 
discovers the airs they give themselves not to be 
naturaL .... The French are always open, familiar, 
and talkative : the Italians on the contrary are stiff, 
ceremonious, and reserved. In France, every one 
aims at a gaiety and sprightliness of behaviour, and 
thinks it an accomplishment to be brisk and lively. 
The Italians notwithstanding their natural fieriness of 
temper, afiect always to appear sober and sedate; 
insomuch that one sometimes meets young men 
walking the streets with spectacles on their noses, 
that they may be thought to have impaired their 
sight by much study, and seem more grave and 
judicious than their neighbours. This difference of 
manners proceeds chiefly from difference of edu- 
cation. In France it is usual to bring their children 
into company, and to cherish in them, from their 
infancy, a kind of forwardness and assurance: be- 
sides, that the French apply themselves more uni- 
versally to their exercises than any other nation in 
the world, so that one seldom sees a young gentle- 
man in France that does not fence, dance, and ride 
in some tolerable perfection. These a^tations of the 
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body do not only give them a free and easy carriage, 
but have a kind of mechanical operation on the mind, 
by keeping the animal Bpirita always awake and in 
motion. But what contributes most to this light 
airy humour of the French, is the free conversation 
that is allowed them with their women, which does 
not only communicate to them a certain vivacity of 
temper, but makes them endeavour after such a 
behaviour aa is most taking- with the sex." The 
writer goes on to remark the general aversion enter- 
t^ed for the French by the common people of Italy, 
which he accounts for partly by this difference in the 
humours and manners of the two nations, partly by 
the matter of exasperation which, being great poli- 
ticians, they find in many particulars of the con- 
duct of the French king towards different etates, 
adding : " That however which I take to be the prin- 
cipal moUve, amoi^ most of the Italians, for their 
favouring the Germans above the French, is this, 
that they are entirely persuaded it is for the interest 
of Italy, to have Milan and Kaples rather in the 
huids of the first, than of the other. /One may 
generally observe, that the body of a people has 
juster views for the public good, and pursues them 
with greater uprightness than the nobility and gentry, 
who have so many private expectationB and particular 
interests, which hang like a false bias upon their 
judgments, and may possibly dispose them to sacrifice 
V 4 
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the good of tbeir countiy to the advancement of 
their own fortunes." The hut paaeage is probably 
an addition nuide to his original notes at the time of 
publication, when the war with France had been 
renewed, and it was a leading object with the whig 
party to suf^rt the cause of the house of Austria 
i^;alnet the projects of Louis XIV. 

From Milan to Venice the face of the country, 
its lakes, rivers, mulberry trees and Tiueyards are 
the principal objects of remark, and descriptive 
passages from Vii^ and Claudian are thickly inter- 
spersed. At Venice again, the tone is changed; and 
we have a grave exposition of the circumstances 
which render this celebrated republic one of the 
most secure of cities, snd a det^ed account of what 
would now be called its statistics, which must appa- 
rently have been the result of careful examination 
and many personal inquiries. He partook also of the 
pleasures of the carnival, uid .criticises the theatrical 
entertainments with some severity; observing how- 
ever, with respect to the diah^ue of the comedies, Uutt 
it is " no wonder that the poets of so jealous and 
reserved a nation fail in such conversations on the 
stage, as they have no patterns of it in nature." 

From Kimini he travelled twelve miles out of his 
way to visit the miniature republic of St. Marino, 
from which, he says, one may form "an idea of 
Venice in its first be^nnings, when it bad only a 
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few heaps of eartli for its dominiona, or of Kome 
itself, when it had yet covered but one of its seven 
hills." By no part of this work has the author 
gained more applause than by his elegant) but pei> 
haps somewhat elaborate, description of this little 
state. A quiet vein of mock-heroic humour runs 
through it ; and we seem to be reading a parodyi till 
we reach this manly concluding reflection. "The 
people are esteemed very honest and rigorous in the 
execution of justice, and seem to live more happy 
and contented among their rocks and snows, than 
others of the Italians do in the pleasantest vallJes of 
the world. Nothing indeed can be a greater instance 
of the natural love that mankind has for liberty, and 
of their aversion to arbitrary government, than such 
a savage mountain covered with people, and the 
Campania of Borne, which lies in the same country, 
almost destitute of inhabitants, "r 

The riches of the Holy house and treasury of 
Loretto, surpassed his expectation, he says, as 
much as other ^hts had usually faHea short of it. 
"Silver can scarcely find an admission, and gold 
itself looks but poorly among such* an incredible 
number of precious stones." He regards it as certain 
however, that the pope would make use of these 
treasures in case of danger to the holy see from an 
unfortunate war with the Turk, or a powerful league 
among the Protestants ; — he had before remarked, 
F 5 
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that the place is weakly guarded, and might eaulj 
be surprised by a Cbristian prince who has ships 
continually pas^ng to and &o without suspicion; 
but that such an act would cause great horror, and 
be resented by all the catholic princes in Europe. 
Addison was perhaps the first to surest, what 
Middleton has since shown much more in detail, the 
pagan ori^ of most of the popular superstitions 
of papal Italy. He says, of the house of Loretto, 
that whoever were the inventors of the imposture, 
they seem to have taken the hint from the veneration 
of the Bomans for the cottage of Bomulus, which 
stood on the mount of the Capitol, and was replied 
from time to time as it fell to decay. 

Bemfuns of antiquity, tc^ether with clasaical 
images and quotations, crowd upon him at the sight 
of Clitumnua, Nar, and the falls of Velinus ; which 
last he depicts well and clearly, ending with the 
remark : " I think there is something more astonish- 
ing in this cascade, than in all the waterworks of 
Versailles." A charming passage of description 
shows us his fine imagination feeding itself on those 
images of the beautiful and romantic in natural 
scenery, which he has reproduced so often, under 
various forms and with so much evident delight, in 
the most poetical of hb prose lucubrations. 

" The fatigue of our crossing the Appenines and 
of our whole journey from Loretto to Bome, was 
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very ^;reeably relieved by the variety of scenes we 
passed through. For, not to mention the rude 
prospect of rocks rimng one above another, of the 
deep gutters worn in the sides of them by torrents 
of rain and snow-water, or the long channels of saad 
winding about their bottoms, that are sometimes 
filled with BO many rivers ; we saw, in six days' tra- 
velling, the several seasons of the year in their beauty 
and perfection. We were sometimes shivering on 
the top of a bleak mountfun, and a little while after 
basking in a warm valley, covered with violets and 
almond trees in blossom, the bees already swarming 
over them, though but in the month of February. 
Sometimes our road led us through groves of olives, 
or by gardens of oranges, or into several hollow 
apartments among the rocks and mount^s, that 
look like so many natural green-houses ; aa being 
always shaded with a great variety of trees and 
shrubs that never lose their verdure." 

On reaching Rome, our traveller contented himself 
for the present with a view of " the two masterpieces 
of ancient and modem architecture," the Pwitheon 
and St. Peter's, reserving the rest for a leisurely 
survey on lus return ^m Naples, 

Nothing struck him so much, on his way to this 

(Mty, as the beauty of the country and the extreme 

poverty and fewness of the inhabitants ; and finding 

this desolation to appear nowhere more than in the 

F 6 
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pope's territories, he enters into a very able and 
candid inquiry into the causes of it; concluding 
with the opinion, that although the miseries of the 
people " may arise, in a great measure, out of the 
arbitrariness of the govenunent) they are chiefly to 
be ascribed to the Tery genius of the Roman Catholic 
religion, which here shows itself in its perfection ; " 
and he adds a perspicuous statement of the circum- 
stances to which it gives rise, and the manner of its 
operation. 

" The greatest pleasure I took in my journey from 
Home to Naples," he says, " was in seeing the fields, 
towns, and rivers, that have been described by so 
many classic authors, and have been the scenes of so 
many great actions ; for this whole road is extremely 
barren of curiosities ; " and it is delightful to follow 
him through the crowd of poetical illustrations which 
he proceeds to pour forth over what must else have 
proved a dry itinerary. 

Amid some brief remarks on the excess of su- 
perstition prevailing at modem Naples, aad the 
nature and policy of its Spanish government, he 
returns to the f^ Farthenope, and again recreates 
himself on poetry and description. The curiosities, 
both artificial and natural, in the neighbourhood of 
Naples, occupy a considerable space. At the grotto 
del Cane we find him performing a variety of ex- 
periments, and borrowing " a weathei^lass," in 
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order to inTestigate the nature of tLe deleterioas 
vapour. Hia notions are of course crude, for nothing, 
in fact, 7as then known, even to the beet chemists, 
of the real nature of gaseous substances; but we 
have a striking indication of a kind of acuteness ca- 
pable of having carried him far in natural philosophy, 
had he turned the force of his mind in this direction, 
in his concluding observation ; that " there is an 
unctuotis clammy vapour that arises from the stum 
of grapes, when they lie mashed t<^ther in the vat, 
which puts out a light when dipped into it; and 
perhaps would take away the breath of weaker 
animals, were it put to the triaL" A few such ex- 
periments, and carbonic acid gas would have been dis- 
covered as the common cause of the phenomena of 
the grotto, and of the mash tub ! 

Of Vesuvius he says, that " there is nothing about 
Naples, nor indeed in any part of Italy, which de- 
serves our admiration so much as this mountain ; " he 
ascended it, and has given a description of what he 
saw, which, it is remarkable, is as dry matter-of-iact 
as if he had beheld nothing with the eyes of a poet. 
After a thorough survey of the objects of curiosity 
about Naples, be took a felucca for his return to 
Home, and adds, " As in my journey from Some to 
Naples I had Horace for my guide, so I had the 
pleasure of seeing my voyage from Naples to Home 
described by Viigil." This voyage ia particularly 
rich in poetical illustrations. 
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Tbe account of Borne is the moat elaborate por- 
tion of the work, and that in which the scholar and 
the antiquary are most conspicuous. He certainly 
made a long abode in the Eternal City, where he was 
too happy to take refuge from the d^raded present, 
in the contemplation of the glory-beaming past. The 
following are hie preliminary remarka. " There are 
in Rome two sets of antiquities, the chnstian and 
the heathen. The former, though of a fresher date, 
are so embroiled with fable and legend, that one re- 
ceives but little satisfaction from searching into them.. 
The other give a great deal of pleasure to such ae 
have met with them before in ancient authors, for a 
man who is in Rome can scarce see an object that 
does not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or his- 
torian. Among the reniMna of old Rome, the gran- 
deur of the commonwealth shows itself chiefly in 
works that were either necessary or convenient, such 
as temples, highways, aqueducts, walls, and bridges 
of the city. On the contrary, the munificence of 
Rome under the emperors, was rather for ostentation 
or luxury, than any real usefulness or necessity, as 
in baths, amphitheatres, circuaes, obelisks, triumphant 
pillars, arches and mausoleums. These several re- 
mains have been so copiously described by abundance 
of travellers, and other writers, that it is very diffi- 
cult to make any discoveries on so beaten a subject. 
There is however so much to be observed in so spa- 
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cious a field of uitiqaities, tluit it is almost impos- 
mbie to aurvey them without taking new hinta, and 
raising different reflectiona, according as a man's 
natural turn of thoughte, or the course of his studies 
direct him. 

" No part of the antiquities of Rome pleased me 
so much as the ancient statues, of which there is still 
an incredible variety. The workmanship is often the 
most exqui^te of any thing in its kind. A man 
would wonder how it were possible for so much life 
to enter into marble, as may be discovered in some of 
the best of them ; and even in the meanest one baa 
the satieiaction of seeing the laces, postures, airs and 
dress of those that have lived so many ages before 
us." From the last clause it might be conjectured, 
as is the fact, that on the whole our traveller beheld 
these remains of ancient art rather with the eyes of 
the antiquary and commentator, than those of the 
connoisseur ; the descriptions however are the more 
informing on this account ; and medals, as well as 
passives of the poets, are brought to illustrate some 
curious points of learning. 

Addison appears from several indications to have 
been a lover of music, although Sir J. Hawkins 
denies him any skill in it ; and he has some observ- 
ations on the ancient instruments, as shown in sculp- 
ture, which qtpear new. 

A letter, without date of place, or address, but 
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matufeetly written from Rome, and no doubt genuine, 
from the style, which ia completely Addison's, may 
here be inserted, as throwing some light oa his pur- 
siuts in this city. 

Dear Sir, 
I hope this will find you safe at Geneva ; and that 
the adventure of Uie rivulet, which you have so well 
celebrated in your last, has been the worst that you 
have met with in your journey thither. I can't but 
^nvy your being among the Alps, where you may 
-see frost and snow in the dog-daye: we are here 
quite burnt up, and are at least ten degrees nearer 
the sun than when you left ua. I am very well 
satisfied that 'twas in August that Vii^ wrote his 
" O, qui me gelidis sub montibus Hfemi !" &c. Our 
days at present, like those in the first chapter of 
Genesis, consist only of the evening and the morn- 
ing ; for the Koman noons are aa silent as the mid- 
nights in other countries. But among all these in- 
conveniences, the greatest I suffer is from your de- 
parture, which is more afflicting to me than the 
canicule. I am forced, for want of better company, 
to converse with pictures, statues and medals; for 
you must know, I deal very much in ancient coin^ 
and can count out a sum in sesterces with as much 
ease as in pounds sterling. I am a great critic in 
rust, and can tell you the age of It at first sight : I 
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am only in some danger of loeing my acquaintance 
with onr English moneyj for at present I am much 
more osed to the Koman. K you glean up any of 
our country news, be so kind as to forward it thie 
way. Pray give [ ] Mr. Dashwood, and my very 
humble service to Sir Thomas, and aeoept of the 
same yourself, from. 

Dear sir your most affectionate 

humble serrant 
J. Addison.* 
Aug. 7. 

My lord Eemard &c. give their service. 

In hie survey of " towns lying within the neighbour- 
hood of Home," our author has given iresh examples 
of that difficult art of painting landscape by words, 
in which he was certainly one of the very earliest 
English proficients ; much as we are now tempted to 
regard a feeling for the picturesque and skill in de- - 
scribing it, in the light of a national endowment. A 
prospect at the distance of about a mile from the 
town of Tivoli, is thus displayed. "It opens on 
one side into the Boman Campania, where the eye 
loses itself on a smooth spacious plain. On the 
other side is a more broken and interrupted scene, 
made up of an infinite variety of inequalities and 

* Addisoniana p. 128. The original is stated to be preserved 
in the Bodleian library'. 
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sliadowingB that naturally arise from an ^reeable 
mixture of hillB, grovea and Tallies. Bat the most 
enlivening part of all ia the river Teverone, whicli 
you see at about a quarter of a mile's distance throw- 
ing itself down a precipice, and falling by several 
cascades &om one rock to imother, till it gains the 
bottom of the valley, where the ^ht of it would be 
quite lost, did it not sometimes discover itself through 
the breaks and openings of the woods that grow 

about it. After a very turbulent and noisy course 

of several miles among the rocks and mountains, the 
Teverone falls into the valley above mentioned, where 
it recovers its temper, as it were, by little and little, 
and after many turns and windings ghdes peaceably 
into the Tiber." 

In an exquisite description of the cathedral of 
Sienna, we may perceive " a treacherous inclination," 
taking part with the "false beauties" of Gothic archi- 
tecture, more warmly than is quite consistent with 
the exclusiveneBS of his classical principles : his sen- 
sibility was evidently too strong for his system. 
. " There is nothing in this city so extraordinary as 
the cathedral, which a man may view with pleasure 
after he has seen St. Peter's, though 'tis quite of 
another make, and can only be looked upon as one of 
the masterpieces of Gothic architecture. When a 
man sees the prodigious pains and expense that our 
forefathers have been at in these barbarous buildings, 
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one camiot but fancy to himself what miracles of 
architecture they would hare left us, had they only 
been instructed in the right way. . , . One would won- 
der to see the vast labour that haa been laid out on 
this single cathedral. The very spouts are loaden 
with ornaments, the windows are formed like so 
many scenes of perspective, with a multitude of 
little pillars retiring behind one another, the great 
columns are finely engraven with fruits and foliage 
that run twisting about them from the very top to 
the bottom; the whole body of the church is chequered 
with different lays of black and white marble, the 
pavement curiously cut out in designs and scripture- 
stories, and the front covered with such a variety of 
figures, and overrun with so many little mazes and 
labyrinths of sculpture, that nothing in the world 
can make a prettier show to those who prefer false 
beauties and affected ornaments, to a noble and 
majestic simplicity." 

The view of Lucca sn^est« the following sentiment: 
" It is very pleasant to see how the small territories 
of this little republic are cultivated to the best ad- 
vantage, BO that one cannot ffnd the least spot of 
ground that is not made to contribute its utmost to 
the owner. In all the inhabitants there appears an 
Mr of cheerfulness and plenty, not often to be met 
with in those of the countries which lie about them. 
There is but one gate for strangeni to enter at, that 
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it HUiiy be known what numbers of them are in the 
town. Over it is written in letters of gold Ubertat" 

The principalities of Modena and Parma call forth 
other remarks. " Their subjects would live in great 
plenty amidst so rich and well-cultiTated a soil, were 
not the taxes and impositions so very exorbitant ; 
for the coorts are much too splendid and magnificent 
for the territories that lie abont them .... it hap- 
pens very ill at present to be bom under one of these 
petty BOTcreigna, that will still be endeavouring, at 
his subjects' cost, to equal the pomp and grandeur of 
greater princes, aa well as to outvie those of his own 
rank. For this reason, there are no people in the 
world who live with more ease and prosperity than 
the subjects of little commonwealths, as, on the con- 
trary, there are none who sufier more under the 
grievances of a hard government, than the subjects 
of little principalities." 

At Asti, the frontier town of Savoy, our traveller 
came at length in sight of the Po, which awakened 
in him a crowd of poetical recollections ; be proceeded 
thence to Turin, and onward, through a country 
still bearing distinct traces of the devastation of 
French armies, to Geneva, whence he addressed to 
bis friend Wortiey Montagu, the following letter. 
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Dear Sir, 
I am just arrived at Geneva by b very troublesome 
journey over the Alps, where I have been for some 
days together ehiveiiiig among the eternal snows. My 
head is still giddy with mounttuns and precipices, 
and you can't inu^ine how much I am pleased with 
the sight of a plain, that is as agreeable to me at 
present, as a shore was about a year ago, after our 
tempest at Genoa. During my passage o'er the 
mount^B, I made a rhyming epistle to my lord 
Halifax, which perhaps I will trouble you with the 
sight of, if I don't 6nd it to be nonsense upon a 
review. You will think it, I dare say, as extraor- 
dinary a thing to make a copy of verses in a voyage 
o'er the Alps as to write an heroic poem in a hackney 
coach, and I believe I am the first that ever thought 
of Parnassus on Mount Cenis. At Florence I had 
the honour to have about three days' conversation 
with the duke of Shrewsbury, which made me some 
amends for the missing sir Th. Alston's company, 
who had taken another road for Itome. I find I am 
very fhuch obliged to yourself and him, but will not 
be BO troublesome in my acknowlegements as I might 
justly be. I shall only assure you that I think Mr. 
Montagu's acquaintance the luckiest adventure that 
I could possibly have met with in my travels. I 
suppose you are in England as full of politics as we 
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arp of religion at Genera. I hope you will give me a 
little toucli of it in your letters. 

Tlie rake Wood is grown a man of a very regular 
life and conversation, and often begins our good 
friends* health in England. 

I am, dear ur 
Tour most affectionate humble Servant 

J. Addison.^ 
10^9* 1701. 

It will be difficult to obtain pardon for our traveller, 
from the modem lover of the picturesque, for the 
horror here expressed of the most awfullj' sublime 
scenery in Europe, and the rapture with which he 
appears to have once more welcomed the sight of a 
plain. It may be recollected however, that the 
month was December, and modem roads and modem 
accommodations as yet undreamed of amid these 
frowning solitudes. That he was the first traveller 
who could boast of having thought of Parnassus on 
Mount Cenis, is likely to have been quite true, in an 
age when mountains were regarded as blemishes on 
the face of nature, and when so professed a man of 
taate as Evelyn, speaks of Salisbury plain as the 
most enchanting prospect that the eye could rest on. 
Addison, it may also be pleaded, was eminently a 
classical traveller, and in exchanging the soft aire; 

* Addisonian a. 
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smiliog fields and purple -vineyards of Italy, for the 
storme, rocks and glaciers of the Swiss Alps, he had 
likewise bid adieu to tJi assoaations inspiring to the 
scholar and the antiquary. 

It is precisely these associations, uniting with an 
ardent love of liberty, which have breathed into the 
Epistle to lord Halifax from Italy, which he was at 
this time composing, a spirit and a charm whidi 
animate no other of his poems. Who does not share 
ib the genuine ecstasy with which he exclaims, 

" Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground ; 
For here tlie Muse so ofl: her harp has strung;, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung, 
Renown'd in verse each shadj thicket grows. 
And er'ry stream in heaVnly numbers flows. 
How am I pleas'd to search the hilla and woods 
For rising springs and celebrated floods I 
To view the Nor, tumultuous in his course, 
And trace the smooth ClitumnuB to lus source, 
To see the Miucio draw bis watrj store 
Through the long windings of a firoitiiil shore. 
And boarj Albula's infected tjde 
O'er the warm bed of smoking sulj^nr ^de. 
Fir'd with a thousand raptures I survey 
Eridanus through flow'ry meadows straj. 
The king of floods I that rolling o'er the plains 
The tow'ring Alps of half their moJatnie draioB, 
And proudly swol'n with a whole winter's snows 
Distribatea wealth and plenty as he flows." 

It should not escape remark, that the very phrase 
" classic ground," which from the familiarity of re- 
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petition has to no so trite a sound, here makes its 
appearance, in all probability, for the first time ; and 
it is by DO means the only felicitous expression with 
which Addison, in his poetical capacity, has en- 
riched our tango^e. In the prases of Italy which 
follow, he has happily adapted new figures to the 
cimvass supplied him by Virgil, and the passage 
which closes up the splendid enumeration as with a 
long sigh, is not easily to be paralleled in moral 
poetry for energy or for pathos. 

" How hu kind heaVn adom'd the happy land. 
And uatter'd UessingB witli a iraBteful hand! 
But what avails her unexhaoBted stores, 
Her blooming mountuns and her sunny shores, 
'With all die gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature and the charms of art. 
While prond 0[^ression in her Tallies reigns. 
And Tyranny nsurpe her happy pUJOB F 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vun 
The red'ning orange and tlie swelling grain ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrde's fragrant shade repines : 
Starrea, in the midst of natu^'s bounty curst. 
And in the loaden vineyard ^es fbr thirst." 

The apostrophe to Liberty which follows, well 
introduces the pnuses of England, and the animated 
passage beginning, 

" On foreign mountains may the son refine 
The grape's soft juice and mellow it to wine," 

serves as preface to a skilful transfusion of Villi's 
" Esmident alii spirantia mollius asn." 
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Politics seldom mingle happily with poetry, and 
it must be confessed that the celebration of King 
William's foreign policy which follows is some- 
what of an anticlimax. Nor can such an espreesion 
as " lines like Virgil's or like yours," addressed to 
Lord Halifax, pass for less than egregious flattery. 
One circumstance alone mitigates our disgust ; 
Halifax was at this time out of office and under 
disgrace, having been addressed against and im- 
peached by the House of Commons, though still 
favoured by the king, and afterwards justified by 
the peers. The letter addressed by Addison to this 
statesmao at the same critical period of his affairs, 
further attests, and iu plain prose, the sincerity of his 
attachment to his early patron. 

It was in the month of December 1701, as appears 
from the date of his letter to Wortley Montagu, that 
Addison arrived at Geneva ; and it was here that he 
paused in his homeward journey, as Tickell informs 
us, on receiving '' advice from his friends that he was 
pitched upon to attend the army under Prince Eugene, 
who had just b^un the war in Italy, as secretary 
from his majesty." He was still in waiting at this 
city when the disastrous news of the death of King 
WilHam on March 8. 1702, arrived to sweep away 
all his hopes and projects. Not only was he robbed 
by this event of the privilege, which he would have 
known how to prize, of attending on a hero, but the 

VOL. I. o 
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dismissal of his whig Mends from office, which 
speedily followed under the new reign, shut out for 
the present all his prospects of advancement at home ; 
and to add to hie misfortune, his pension ceased 
as we have aeen, with the life of the sovereign by 
whom it had been granted. Tickell, however, has 
not thought proper to point attention to this critical 
state of his affaire, but dinusses the subject with the 
cold remark, that " he had leisure to make the tour 
of Germany in his way home." Of his private 
letters we have none which throw any light on hb 
feelings or projects in this conjuncture: that to 
Wortley Montagu already cited, was written before 
his reverse of fortune, and so no doubt was one ad- 
dressed to Congreve, and describing in the same tone 
of feeling the miseries of a winter passage of the 
Alps, which he afterwards gave to Steele for in- 
sertion in the Tatler No. 93. A letter addressed to 
his fiiend Mr. Dashwood some months later, but still 
from Geneva, proves only that worldly anxieties had 
not the power to repress the playful humour of his 
pen. 



MB. ADDISON TO CHAMBERLAIN DASHWOOD ESQ. 

Dear Sir 
About three days ago Mr. Bocher put a very 
pretty snuff-box in my hand. I was not a little 
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pleas'd to hear that it belonged to myself, and was 
much more so when I found it was a present from a 
Gentleman that I liave so great an honour for. You 
did not probably foresee ttat it wou'd draw on you 
y* trouble of a Letter, but you must blame yourself 
for it. For my part I can no more accept of a 
SnufF-box without returning my Acknowlegements, 
than I can take snuff without sneezing after it. 
This last I must own to you ia so great an absurdity 
that I should be aishamed to confess it, were not I in 
hopes of correcting it very speedily. I am observ'd 
to have my Box oft'ner in my hand than those that 
have bin used to one these twenty years, for I cant 
forbear taking it out of my pocket whenever I tliink 
of Mr. Dashwood. You know Mr. Bays recommends 
Snuff as a great provocative to Wit, but you may 
produce this Letter as a standing Evidence against 
him. I have since y' beginnlag of it taken above 
a dozen pinches, and still find myself much more 
inclin'd to sneeze than to jest. From whence I con- 
clude that Wit and Tobacco are not inseparable, or to 
make a Pun of it, tho' a Man may be master of a 
snuff-box, ' 

^' Nou cuicunque datiun.est babere Ifaaam." 

I should be aflinud of being thought a Pedant for my 

Quotation did not I know that y* Grentleman I am 

writing to always carrys a Horace in his pocket. 

o 2 
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But w aever you may think iae, pray S' do me y* 
Justice to esteem me 

Your most &c. 

To Chamberlain Dash wood Eaq^ 
Genera July 1702." 

The published travels of Addison afford no hint of 
his personal circumstances ; the dates of hie arrival 
at Creneva and departure from it are both omitted, 
and the narrative proceeds with his tour through the 
Swiss cantons. 

This portion of the work exhibite its author more 
distinctly than perhaps any other, in the character of 
an observing traveller. The country afforded few 
hints for classical allusion or quotation, and he had 
only to note the objects which offered themselves to 
his senses, and to record such information concerning 
the present situation of the country as his leburely 
survey of it had enabled him to collect. The manner 
however in which he has performed this, is charac- 
teristic of him in many respects. 

A minute, and what may be called an instructive, 
description is given of Geneva and its lake; and 
without ^ving way to the raptures felt or feigned 
by modern tourists, the writer sufficiently indicates 
his sensibility to the beauty, and the singularity at 
least of the surrounding scenes. After some remarks 
on the effects of the Alps on the climate and aspect 

• Tickell Papers. 
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of Geneva, " These mountaine," he adds, " likewise 
very much increase their summer heats, and make 
up an horizon that has something in it very singular 
and agreeable. On one aide you have the long tract 
of hills that goes under the name of Mount Jura, 
covered with yineyards and pasturage, and on the 
other huge precipices of naked rocks rising up in a 
thousand odd figures, and cleft in some places so aa 
to discover high mount^a of snow that lie several 
leagues behind them. Towards the South the hilla 
rise more insensibly, and leave the eye a vaat un- 
interrupted prospect for many miles. But the most 
beautiful view of all is the lake, and the borders of 
it that lie North of the town," In a voyage of five 
days round the lake, touching on the several towns 
that lie on its coasts, he deacribee all that he found 
remarkable, not forgetting to observe that in those 
on the side of Savoy " there is nothing but misery 
and poverty." The convent of Ripaille had a forest 
cut into walks, at one side of which " you have, a 
near prospect of the Alps, which are broken into so 
many steeps and precipices, that they fill the mind 
with an agreeable kind of horror, and form one of 
the most irregular misshapen scenes in the world." 
Versoy, in the Canton of Berne, attracted the notice 
of our traveller as the last asylum of Edmund 
Ludlow. " The house he lived in has this inscrip- 
t«>n over the door ; 

G 3 
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" Omne solum forti patria 
quia patris." 

" The firat part," he adds, " is a piece of verse in 
Ovid, as the last is a cant of his own." Notwith- 
standing this stroke of contempt, which bo fine a 
classic could scarcely resist, he proceeds to transcribe 
and translate the Latin epitaph of the old republican, 
aa well as another placed beside it, to one Andrew 
Broughton, who is said to have had " the honour to 
pronounce the sentence of the King of Kings ;" "I 
suppose," he says, "hj his epitaph, it is the same 
person that was clerk to the pretended high court of 
Justice, which passed sentence on the Royal Martyr." 
The description of Meldingen has some humour. 
" It is a republic of itself, under the protection of 
the eight ancient Cantons. There are in it a 
hundred boui^ia and about a thousand souls. The 
government is modelled after the same manner with 
that of the Cantons. .... For this reason, though 
they have very little business to do, they have all 
the variety of councils and officers that are to be 

met with in the greater states They have three 

councils, the great council of fourteen, the little 
council of ten, and the privy council of three. . . . 
The several councils meet every Thursday upon 
afiairs of state, such as the reparation of a trough, 
the mending of a pavement, or any the like matters 
of importance. The river that runs "through their 
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dommioiiB puta tbem to the chaise of a very lai^e 
bridge, ttat is all made of wood, and coped over 

head, like the rest in Switzerland You may be 

sure the ppeeerving of the bridge, with the regulation 
of the dues arising from it, is the grand aSair that 
cuts out employment for the several councils of 
state." 

The very handsome town house of Znridi, gives 
occasion to a remark charaeteristic of his £ne taste iu 
writing : " It is pity they have spoiled the beauty of 
the walls with abundance of childish Latin sentences 
that consist often in a jingle of words. I have in- 
deed observed in several inscriptions of this country, 
that your men of leamiag here are extremely de- 
lighted in playing little tncks with words and 
figures ; for your Swiss wita are not yet got out of 
the anagram and acrostic." 

A visit to the Abbey of St. Gall suggests the 
following protestant reflections. " I have often 
wished that some traveller would take the pains to 
gather t<^ether all the modem inscriptions which are 
to be met with in Roman catholic countries, as 
Gruter and others have copied out the ancient 
heathen monuments. Had we two or three volumes 
of this nature, without any of the collector's own 
^Sections, I am sure there is nothing in the world 
could give a truer idea of the Roman catholic re- 
ligion, nor expose more the pride, vanity, and self- 
a 4 
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interest of conventB, tlie abuse of indulgences, the 
folly and impertinence of votaries, and in sliort the 
superstition, credulity and childishness of the Roman 
catholic religion. One might fill several sheets at 
St. Grallj as indeed there are few considerable con- 
vents or chiurches that would not afford lai^e con- 
tributions." 

Some remarks on the admirable union and har- 
mony m^ttuned among the Swiss Cantons not- 
withstanding their number and their division in 
religion, evince the same preference of republican 
over monarchical government, for small and poor 
countries, which so often breaks forth in his accounts 
of the Italian states. " A prince's court," he says, 
" eats too much into the income of a poor state, and 
generally introduces a kind of luxury and mag- 
nificence, that set« every particular person upon mak- 
ing a higher figure in his station than Is generally 
consistent with his revenue." He highly prases the 
endeavours used in the Cantons to banish all ap- 
pearances of pomp and superfluity ; observes that 
luxury wounds a republic in its very vitals, and that 
precautions ^mnst it have become more necessary in 
some of the governments since the influx of French 
refugees; "for though the protestants in France 
affect ordinarily a greater plainness and simplicity of 
manners than those of the same quality who are of 
the Homan catholic communion, they have however 
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too much of their country gallantry for the genius 
and constitution of Switzerland." As an illus- 
tration of the frugality of these states, he obserrea 
that " their holiday-clothea go from father to son, 
Mid are seldom worn out till the eecoad or third 
generation ; so that it is common enough to see a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of his great 
grandfather. 

Many passages in the relation of this Swiss tour 
refer to the influence, or authority, exerted by the 
ting of Trance in the Cantons, and attest the mingled 
feelings of apprehension and abhorrence with which 
this ambitious and persecuting monarch was regarded 
by our protcatant English traveller. In consequence 
of the death of James II, and the proclamation of his 
son at Paris by the arrogant command of Louis XIV, 
war against France had again been declared by the 
English court, which had renewed its engagements 
with its former continental alliea. 

On reaching the imperial town of Lindau, Addison 
found the inhabitants all in arms, and under great 
apprehensions from the Bavarian troops, and " we 
were advised," he says, " by our merchants by no 
means to venture ourselves in the Duke of Bavaria's 
country, so that we had the mortification to lose the 
sight of Munich, Augsburgh, and Eatisbon, and were 
forced to take our way to Vienna through the Tyrol, 
where we had very little to entertain us beade the 
Q 5 
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natural face of the countly." By whom he was 
accompanied in this part of hie travels, no where 
appears ; possibly by a pupiL 

A remark on the beaaty added to the fine scenery 
of the Inn by the colours of the changing foliage, ap- 
prises us that it was already Autumii when he 
reached Vienna; whence we may conjecture that he 
had purposely lingered in Switzerland till finally 
assured of the disappointment of his hopes, and the 
fall of hia political friends, through the tory predilec- 
tions of queen Anne. 

He found some coasolation for hia disappointments, 
in the friendship which he had the opportunity of 
forming at the Imperial capital with Mr. Stepney, 
then the British envoy to that court. With this 
gentleman, long the chosen intimate of his friend 
Mr. Wortley Montagu, it is curious to observe how 
numerous were hie points of similarity or sympathy. 
Stepney, like himself, desirous of turning to worldly 
advantage a distinguished proficiency in classical 
learning, had composed an Ode on the marriage of 
the princess Anne, which formed a portion of the 
customary homage pwd by the university of Cam- 
bridge on that auspicious occasion. He had also ce- 
lebrated in English verse the accession of James II ; 
these, added to other effusions of loyalty, with some 
attempts in the humorous line, and translations in 
verse from the Latin poets, — afavourite exercise with 
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the writers of the time, — had gained him considerable 
distinction ae a poet. This character, joined to the 
claims of a school friendship, entitled him to the 
zealous patronage of lord Halifax, by whose persuasion 
he enlisted himself, ajter the revolution, in the whig 
party, and became a successful candidate for diplo- 
matic employments. From the year 1692, he had 
been engaged in a series of missions to the different 
states and princes of Germany, and was now, for the 
second time, deputed to the Emperor, The oiBcial 
character of Stepney afforded him the means of be- 
stowing on our traveller marks of attention peculiarly 
welcome in the depressed state of his fortunes ; and 
the warm expressions of gratitude which occur, even 
in the official correspondence which it was subse- 
quently tlie duty of Addison to maintain with him, 
prove that his inclination to serve him had not fallen 
short of his abihty. Their fiiendship continued with- 
out interruption till the early death of Stepney a few 
years afterwards. 
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CHAPTEK V. 
1702 to 1704. 



E QUITS VJSKSi. 



That the period of Addieon'e life now under 
consideration must have been one of conBiderable 
anxiety, if not embarrasament, is unquestionable. 
f^verj circumstance seemed to coDspire against him : 
disappointed of hb promised office abroad, he was 
retuming to meet a defeated party at home ; in the 
meantime his resources had been curtailed by the 
cessation of his pension, his Oxford debts still 
pressed upon Us mind, and his fellowship and what- 
ever supplies could be afforded him by a father cer- 
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tainly far from affluent, aeem to have formed his 
whole reliance for present support. 

The conduct of a man of merit under difficulties 
is always the most instructive, as well aa interesting 
part of Ms history ; the total silence therefore of 
. Tickell respecting his situation and engagements 
after quitting Geneva till he was called upon to 
celebrate the battle of Blenheim, must always have 
been a disappointment to the curious reader. Yet 
no blame can properly be smd to attach to the editor 
of his works on this account ; he professed to give no 
more than a view of the literary life of Addison ; his 
personal acquaintance with him was of much later 
date, and his own reverence for a patron of such 
rank in the state as well as in letters, perhaps too 
the pride of a titled widow, forbade the exhibition of 
him under circumstances which in the eye of the 
world might appear humiliating. To these considera- 
tions it may be added, that he is not chargeable with 
veiling any particulars morally di^raceful, for none 
such, as he well knew, had existed; and it must 
have cost Mm a struggle to deny himself the satis- 
faction of displaying the Iiigh and honourable friend- 
ships by which Addison was still graced and protected 
when peneionless, destitute of office, profession or 
inheritance, and rich in nothing but his genius and 
the treasures of bis accomplished mind. One effect 
however of Tickell's silence, and which he certainly 
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did not anticipate, has been, that of leaving room for 
a variety of falee representations, which hare passed 
unexamined from one biographical compiler to another, 
till they have become a regular part of what ia uni- 
versally believed reepecting this eminent person. 
The source of theee must now be carefully laid 
open. 

There appeared in the works of SwiA; a poem, 
written as late as the year 1728, and entitled "A 
libei on the Reverend Dr. Delany, and his Excellency 
John lord Carteret." This piece was composed by 
the Dean with the design of deterring his clerical 
friend from pajfing his court to the Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland by literary flatteries, with the hope of 
obtaining in retmn the solid benefits of his patron- 
age. In pursiiance of this purpose, he cites a variety 
of examples exhibiting the unfeeling disregard to the 
worldly interests of men of letters evinced by pre- 
tended patrons, who had cultivated their society from 
vanity, or merely as the amusement of an idle hour. 
For the sake of insulting the memory of lord Halifax, 
Congreve is included in the number, who was in fact 
a remarkable contrary instance of speedy and sub- 
stantial benefits received through the favour of a 
statesman. Afterwards occurs the following .- 
" Thus AddisoD, bj lords caress'd. 

Was left in foreign lands distress'd. 

Forgot at home, becsiiue for hire 

A traVlmg tutor to a squire. 
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But wisely left tbe Mnsea' hill, 
To business shaped the poet's quill. 
Let all hia barren laurels fade, 
Took up liiniBpl f the courtier's trade, 
And, grown a minister of state. 
Saw poets at his levee wait." 

Swift had assuredly no ill-will to Addison ; on the 
contrary, he was always very decidedly one of the 
small number whom the Dean was pleased to except 
out of his general hatred of a race of which he was 
himself, in many respects, a very bad specimen. 
But when any point waa to be carried, and especially 
any private or party malice gratiHed, he was one of 
the most unscrupulous of aesertors ; this occasion, he 
perceived, might be improved to the dishonour of 
Somers and Halifax, who though dead, were still 
chosen objects of his vindictiTe feelings; and it is really 
something extraordinary to conuder what a tissue of 
utter falsehoods he has deliberately woven into so 
few lines, for the sake of involving in it those whig 
leaders by whom he thought himself to have been 
neglected and deceived. That Addison was not 
" forgot at home " by the lords who had " caressed " 
him, so long as they retained the power of serving 
him in public life, is manifest, both from the intended 
mission to prince Eugene which has been mentioned, 
and from Addison's own letters. Afterwards, dis- 
placed and impeached, what succour could they have 
offered their friend, short of settling him as a pen- 
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eioner on their private bounty? — A degradation to 
which we may feel confident tliat a apirit bo delicate, 
ao well acquainted with true dignity, and conscious 
of audi resources in itself, would never have sub- 
mitted. That Addison was tempted by the want 
of due encouragement to "quit the Muses' hill" 
for business, is so absolutely contrary to fact, that 
this his first check in an intended political career 
had the immediate effect, as we shall see, of throw- 
ing him back upon literature as his best resoiu^M. 
Such indeed it continued to be to him through all 
the subsequent vicissitudes of his career. Xo English 
writer of any age, whose life was not wholly that of 
a secluded scholar, could with more propriety have 
adopted Cicero's celebrated praise of letters, as the 
companions of all hours, all scenes and circumstances, 
all periods of life, all varieties of fortune. With 
poetry his course began; with poetry and Cato it 
almost concluded. We have no evidence that he 
ever actu^y undertook the charge of a travelling 
tutor, though he had it in his thoughts; for the 
latter part of his tour, the letters now produced to 
the public for the first time, from the Tickell and 
the Tonson papers, added to some reprinted in their 
proper connection and sequence, will be found to 
afford under his own hand, strong contrary pre- 
sumptions. They show likewise that Addison, 
the intimate and equal associate of persons of rank. 
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merit and influence, modeet aa he was, knew how 
to set a due value on himself, his hopes and his for- 
tunes. 

His stay at Vienna was brief. Autumn wae 
already advanced, aa we have seen, when he reached 
it, and he appears to have quitted it soon after he 
addressed to Stepney, the following letter, 



MB. ADDISON TO MH. STEPNEY. 

Sir, 
That I may be aa troublesome to you in prose as 
in verse, I take the liberty to send you the beginning 
of a work that I told you I had some design of pub- 
lishing at my Return into England. I have wrote it 
since my being at Vienna, in hopes that it might 
have y* advantt^ of your correction. I cant hope 
that one who is so well acqu^nted with y* persons 
of our present modem princes shou'd find any pleasure 
in a discourse on y* faces of such aa made a figure in 
y' World above a thousand years agoe. You will 
see however that I have endeavoured to treat my 
subject, that is in itself very bare of Ornaments, as 
divertingly as I cou'd. I have proposed to myself 
such a way of instructing as that in the dial(^es 
on y* Plurality of Worlds. The very owning of this 
design will I believe look like a piece of vanity. 
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tho' I know I am guilty of a mucK greater in offering 
what I have wrote to your perusaL 

I am S'. &c 



It was thus that he introduced to Mb friend bis 
beautiful " Dialogues on the usefulness of ancient 
medals ; " perhaps the most perfect, certainly the 
most graceful examples in our language of this form 
of composition. Dr. Johnson's assertion, — whose 
scanty acquaintance with French literature probably 
did not include even the celebrated and popular work 
of Fontenelle, — that Dryden's Dialogue on Dramatic 
poetry was Addison's model, is thus disprored ; and 
this information of the teal prototype suggests a 
curious national contrast. The informing spirit of 
the dialogues of Fontenelle is that of gallantry ; and 
the fair pupil whom be addresses imbibes the prin- 
ciples of the astronomy of Descartes diluted and dul- 
cified with at least an equal portion of flattery, on 
the graces of her person and the charms of her mind ; 
but although the study of medals could scarcely be 
regarded as less within the sphere of female inquiry 
than worlds and their Torticea, — and in fact there had 
been ladies in this country of a former and a better 
age celebrated for their numismatic attainments, — 

• Tiokell TapeK. 
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the Englieh wit carefully exonerates himself from all 
obligation to compliment the ladiea on the occaeion, 
and admits not even a humble listener of the femi- 
nine gender. A knowledge of the pattern on which 
he worked might likewise have shielded the author 
from a criticism of bishop Hurd, who imputes it as 
a fault to these dialogues that they deviate from the 
classical examples in not exhibiting real characters 
as the interlocutors. In any case, this appears an 
ill considered objection; and it is probable that the 
judgment of the bishop was warped by his own prac- 
tice. Whatever dignity or seeming authority this 
kind of artifice, — an ofiensive one at the best to the 
true lover of hbtorical and biographical truth, — 
might lend to the discussion of questions of phi- 
losophy, polilicB or history, it would be difiGcult to 
point out any advantage to be guned by it on such 
a topic as the uaefulnese of medaUi, essentially a 
branch of erudition ; while the difficulties and objec- 
tions are obvious. The part of a leading speaker must 
in all propriety have been asragned to some one of 
the very smai number of learned persons who had 
distinguished themalves by devoting their lives to 
profound investigation a in this dark and difficult 
science ; and with what modesty could a writer who 
had only skimmed its surface, have uttered conjec- 
tures or remarks of his own imder the sanction of 
names such as those of Spanheim or Le Valiant ? 
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It appears tliat the study of medals Iiad been a 
favourite object of pursuit with Addison in Italy, and 
especially at Some, where he had availed himself of 
the technical instructions of a professor of this branch 
of antiquities, besides embracing the opportunity of 
inspecting the moat celebrated collections. According 
to his general plan in the study of antiquity, he apr 
plied his knowledge of these objects to the illustration 
of passages in the Latin poets, by which, in return, 
he frequently explained the signification of medals. 
Several examples of this application of his reading 
occur in his Travels. 

The two first of these dialogues are much more 
thickly interspersed than even his Travels with quo- 
tations from ancient writers, brought to expl^n the 
objects, customs, and events represented by the charges 
of the medals ; and the wide range of subjects, with 
the great number and variety of authors quoted, 
highly honourable as they are to the learned dUigence 
of the author, are also quite effectual in relieving 
whatever of dryness might have been found in the topic 
itself. The playful turns of fancy, and the strokes 
of character and humour which give distinctness and 
animation to the speakers, have as muc^ of the pe- 
culiar zest of his genius as his beat Spectators. Be- 
sides the two dialognca which strictly answer to the 
general title, there is a third, called " A parallel be- 
tween ancient and modem medals," which is laudable 
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for the moderation, and absence of national prepos- 
session, with wMch it discusses the merits and defects 
of those struck hy order of Louis XIV. to record the 
glories of his reign. It is frankly avowed that,- in 
most points of excellence, these come nearer to the 
ancients than any other modern ones, and it is added, 
that to the French we are ^so " indebted for the 
beat lights that have been given to the whole science 
in general" 

For what reason the author of these elegant and 
highly finished pieces should have left them to make 
their first appearance in the posthumous edition of his 
works, it is not easy to divine. Possibly he might 
apprehend that he had already introduced in his 
Travels as much of classical matter as the English 
public, immersed in party contests, would find leisure 
or inclination to atteud to; possibly he might not 
fully have satisfied the excessive delicacy of his own 
taste in the execution ; probably he might soon be- 
come distrustful of the soundness of some of his 
conjectural interpretations of enigmatical inscriptions 
and half-efiaced or ill-formed figures. 

What objects of a more peculiar and personal 
nature than the general benefits of travel Addison 
might have at this time in his view, we do not learn ; 
but we may conclude that he hjid such, since it was 
both by a very leisurely and a very circuitous 
journey, including both the free town of Hambui^h 
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where his stay was long, and almost all the protestant 
courts of G^Tmany, that he proceeded towards 
Holland, which countiy he did not reach till the 
Bpnng of 1703. Hia coTrespondence supplies scanty, 
yet amufflng notices of his progress, and of the gay, 
and it must be owned, somewhat convivial associates 
with whom he travelled or joined company on the 
different stages of his prc^ees. A fragment of a 
second letter to Mr. Stepney affords some notices of 
his winter journey to Dresden. 



MR. ADDISON TO MR. STEPNEY. 

If I trouble you with another letter so soon after 
my last you must impute it to y* frequency of y* 
favours I receive from you. It is to them we owe 
all y* pleasures we find at Dresden as well as what 
we met with at Vienna. Since our leaving Prague 
we have seen nothing but a great varietie of Winter 
pieces, so that all y* account I can give you of y* 
Country is, that it abounds very much in Snow. If 
it has any other beauties in it this is not a time of 
year to look for 'em when almost ev'ry thing we see is 
of y* same colour, and scarce any thing we meet 
with except our sheets and napkins that is not 
white. &c. &c. 
Jan. 3' ITOJ. 
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It is diffictilt to conceive wbat congeniality of 
taates can have engaged him in a correspondence 
with Charles third earl of Winchelsea, unless we 
may impute some malice or misinfonuation to Macky, 
who, after mentioning that his lordship was brought 
into the govemmeot by the earl of Nottingham, and 
held some appointments at the beginning of the 
Queen's reign, thus characterises him : " He hath 
neither genius nor gusto for bumness ; loves hunting 
and a bottle; waa an opposer to his power of the 
measures of King William's reign ; and is zealous for 
the monarchy and church in the highest degree. He 
loves jests and pims, and that sort of low wit — not 
thirty years old." He was probably of Oxford. 



MR. ADDISON TO THE EARL OF WINCHELSEA. 

My Lord, 
I can no longer deny myself y'honoiur of troubling 
your L^ehip with a Letter, tho Hambourg has yet 
fumiaht me with very few materials for it. The 
great Business of the place is Commerce and Drink- 
ing : as their chief Conunoditie, at least that which I 
am best acquainted with, is Rhenish Wme. This 
they have in such prodigious Quantities that there is 
yet no sensible ^minution of it tho M''. Perrot 
and myself have bin among 'em above a week. The 
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principal Curioeitie of y* town, and what is more 
Tinted than any other I have met with in my 
Traviule, ia a great Cellar fill'd with this kind of 
Liquor. It holds more hogsheads than others can 
hottles, and I believe la capable of receiving into it a 
whole Vintage of y* Khine. By this cellar stands 
y* little English Chappel, w"* your L%hip may 
well suppose is not all-together eoe much frequented 
by our Countrymen as y* other. I must however 
do 'em y" justice, as they are all of 'cm Loyal Sons 
of y* Church of England, to assure your L^ship that 
her Majestic can have no subjects in any part of her 
Dominions that pray more heartily for her hetdth or 
drink to it oft'ner. We are this evening to take a 
bottle with Mr. Wyche and Stratford. To draw ua 
in they tell us it shall be to my L'* Winchelaea'a 
Health. I dare not lett you know my L'*, how often we 
have already made this an excuse for a meeting, least 
at y* same time that I w^ show our zeal for your 
L^ship I ahoud give you a very small opinion of our 
sobriety : But as all here are extremely disappointed 
in not having y* Honour of your Company at 
Hambouig, they think this is y* only way they have 
left of showing their high Esteem for your L'^ship. 
I hoped my Stay at Hambouig would have given 
me occasion to have written a much longer Letter, but 
as I can find no better a subject to entertain your 
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Ij*Bhip with I am sen^ble I have already made it too 

long. 

I am my Lord with all possible respect 

Tour L^ship'e &c 

To y' right Honorable y' Earle of Winchelsea 

Envoy EitraordiDary to Hanover. 

March 170J. 

At Hambui^h, which seems to have afforded no 
other matter for commemoration in his correspon- 
dence than the excellence of the wine and the quan- 
tities in which it was swallowed,— though there must 
doubtless have been other reaaons, probably some po- 
litical commission, for his making so long a sojourn 
there, — Addison formed or rented acquaintance 
with a diplomatist of some note, and apparently an 
accomplished person ; — Mr. Wyche, whom he thus 
addressed, after he had reached Holland. 

MB. ADDISON TO MB. WTCHE. 

Dear Sir 
My hand at present begins to grow steady enough 
for a Letter, so that the properest use I can put it to 
is to thank y« honest Gentleman that set it a shaking. 
I have had this morning a desperate design in my 
head to attack you in Verse, which I shoud certainly 
have done coud I have found out a Bhime to Rum- 
mer. But tho' you have escaped for y* present you 

TOL. I. H 
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are not yet out of danger, if I can a little recover my 
talent at Crambo. I am sure in whatever way I 
write to you it will be impossible for me to express 
y' deep sense I have of y* many favours you have 
lately shown me, I shall only tell you that Ham- 
bouFg has bin the pleasantest stage I have met with 
in my Travails. If any of my friends wonder at me 
for living so long in that place, I dare say it will be 
thought a very good excuse when I tell 'em Mr. 
Wyche was there. As your Company made our stay 
at Hambourg ^reeable, your wine has ^ven us all 
y" aatiBfaction that we have found in our journey 
through Westphalia. If drinking your Health will 
do you any good, you may expect to be as long-lived 
as Methusel^, or to use a more ^miliar Instance, as 
y* oldest Hoc in y* Cellar. I hope y* two ptur of 
Legs that we left a swelling behind us are by this 
time come to their shapes again. I cant forbear 
troubling you with my hearty respects to y* Owners 
of 'em and desiring you to believe me always 
Dear Sir 

Your's &C. 
To M', Wyche her MajeBtJe'a 
Seaident at Hambourg, 
May, 1703. 

Another letter, without date of time or place, but 
cerbunly written in HoH^id, is addressed to Mr. 
Bathuret, afterwards baron Bathurst, being one of 
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the twelve peers created together by queen Anne in 
1711. He was at this time very young, and had 
doubtless been introduced to Addison at Oxford, 
where he had been brought up at Trinity College 
under the celebrated dean Bathurst, his uncle. His 
politics were strongly tory through life. The style 
of the letter ia adapted to a gay and gallant youth, 
but one who was at least supposed to be in trying 
for a statesman. 



MB. ADDISON TO ALLETN BATHUB8T ESQ. 
Dear sir. 
This letter will find you wholly taken up with y* 
Ladys and States-General, and dividing your time be- 
tween Ombre and Politics. I question not but the 
Odyh's and j" Opdams wiD follow y* Example of j" 
Hohenzollems ; for I cant believe any heart impreg- 
nable to one that has already cany'd his conquests 
farther than ever CsBsar did, and made captives among 
a people that woud not be slaves to y' Roman Em- 
pire. I dont suppose you aie yet willing to change 
your Assemblye for Anatomy Schools, and to quit 
your beauties of y* Hague for y" Skeletons of Leyden. 
When you have a mind to take a walk among dead 
men's bones, honour me with a Line and I will not 
fwl to meet you. Your company will I am sure 
make me think ev'n such a place Agreeable. I drank 
H 2 
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your bealth today with S' Sichard Shirly, and deeire 
you to believe nobody wishes it more heartily than 
Dear S'&c. 
To AHeyo Batbnrst Esq° 
at the Hague.* 

On the arrival of Addison in HoUand, we find him 
associating on familiar terms with the most distin- 
guished of the English general oflBcera whom he found 
there, occupied in concerting with the Dutch com- 
manders and others of the allies the business of the 
camp^gn ; hut himself unemployed, and apparently 
seeking for some engagement. At Rotterdam he 
unexpectedly encountered his old acquuntaoce Jacob 
Tonson, the bookseller, who had issued proposals 
for publishing by subscription a splendid edition of 
Ctesar's Commentaries, and in furtherance, as it ap- 
pears, of this object, had passed over into Holland in 
May 1703. 

As secretary of the Kitcat club, Tonson was far 
miliarly acquainted with all the leaders of the whig 
party, who were its members; he even appears to 
have been himself regarded as somewhat of a political 
character, at least if we may regard as more than 
jest a passage in a letter addressed to him at this time 
by Congreve : " Do you know, the tones (even the 
wisest of them) have been very grave upon your 
going to Holland. They often say, with a nod, that 
• Tiekell Papera., 
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Caasar's CommeDtaries might have been carried 
through without a voyage to Holland. There were 
meanings in that eubacriptlon ; and that list of namee 
may serve for further engagements than paying three 
guineas a piece for a book." 

A short note written by Addison to Tonson proves 
the zeal with which he entered into the projects of 
the bookseller, as well as the intimate terms on which 
he associated with persons of note on the whig side. 



MIL ADDIBON TO ME. TONSON. 

" I have shown your letter to Mr. Cunningham. 
He will speak to the bookseller about the Tableau 
des Muses. ... I should have answered your letter 
sooner, had I not been two days at Rotterdam, whence 
I returned yesterday with colonel Stanhope, whom I 
found unexpectedly at Pennington's. If I can pos- 
Mbly, I will come and see you at Amsterdam tomorrow 
for a day. As I dined with my lord Cutts t'other 
day I talked of your Ctesar, and let him know the 
two German generals had Bubscribed. He asked me 
who had the taking of the subscriptions, and told me 
he believed he could as^st you, if they were not 
full." &c 

Mr. D. Pultney writes from Utrecht to Toneon at 
Amsterdam, " Grive my service to Mr. Addison, and 
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the inclosed Terrse filiue'e epeecb, which may perhaps 
. afford him half an hour's amusement when jqmi busi- 
ness calls you irom him ; " from which it should 
appear that these parties were then domesticated to- 
gether. They had indeed an aff^ of some consequence 
to discuss. 

Tonson, we find, had been commisBioned by no less 
a personage than that duke of Somerset commonly 
designated as the Proud, to make enquiry for a 
proper person to undertake the office of travelling 
tutor to his eon, Algernon earl of Hertford, then in 
his nineteenth year. He had the good judgment to 
recommend Addison, to whom he opened the business 
by letter before he embarked for Holland. The very 
remarkable particulars of the subsequent n^otiation 
esplain themselves in the ori^nal correspondence. 



THE DUKE OP 80MEHSET TO MB. TONSON. 

Mr. Manwaring told me you had now received a 
letter from Mr. Addison, wher^ he seems to em- 
brace the proposal, but desires to know the particulars ; 
so if you please to come to me tomorrow morning, 
about nine or ten o'clock, we will more fully discourse 
the whole matter together, that you may be able at 
your arrival in Holland to settle all things with him. 
I could wish he would come over by the return of this 
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convoy. But more of thia when we meet, in the 
meantime believe me 

Tour very humble servant 

SOMEBSET. . 
For M'. Jacob Tonaon at Graye inn. 

THE DUKE OP SOMEB8ET TO ME. TOKSON. 

London June the 4'*' 1703, 
I received yonrs of the 21". of May, yesterday, 
and am very glad, after so long a time, you are at 
last safely arrived with the Duke of Grafton at the 
Hague. As to what you write of Mr. Addison, I 
shall be very glad to see him here in England, that 
we may more fully discourse together of that matter, 
but at the same time I should have been much better 
satisfied, bad he made his own proposals, that he then 
would have been on more certtun terms of what he 
was to depend on, especially since be did not intend 
to leave Holland so soon on any other accoiint ; there- 
fore I think I ought to enter into that affair more 
freely and more plfunly, and tell you what I propose, 
and what I hope he will comply with. viz. I desire 
he may be more on the account of a companion in 
my son's travels than as a governor, and as such I 
shall account him: my meaning is that neither 
lodging, travelling or diet shall cost him sixpence, and 
over and above that, my son shall present him at the 
year's end with a hundred guineas, as long as he is 
H 4 
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pleased to continue in that service to my son, hy 
taking great care of him, b; his personal attendance 
and advice, in what he finds necessary during his 
time of travelling. My intention is at present to 
Bend him over before August next to the Hague, 
there to remain for one year, from thence to go to all 
the courts of Germany, and to stay some time at the 
court of Hanover, as we shall then agree. The only 
reason for his stay at the Hague is, to perform all his 
exercises, and when he is perfect in that, then to go 
next wherever Mr. Addison shall advise, to whom I 
shall entirely depend on, in all that he thinks may be 
most fit for his education. When we are agreed on 
what terms may be most agreeable to him, I dare say 
he shall find all things aa he can desire. This I 
thought fit for saving of time to enter into now, for , 
many reasons, that we may the sooner and the better 
know each others' thoughts, being fully resolved to 
send him over by the end of the next month : so I 
must desire him to be plain with me, as he will find by 
this that I am with him, because it wHl be a very great 
lett to me not to know his mind sooner than he pro- 
poses to come over, I need not tell you the reason, 
it being so plain for you to guess, and the m^n of all, 
which is the conditions, as I have mentioned, may be 
as well treated on by letter as if be was here. So I 
do desire his speedy answer, for to tell you plainly, 
I am solicited every day on this subject, many being 
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offered to me, and I cannot tell tbem that I am 
engaged positively, because Mr. Addiaon is nay desire 
and inclination by the character I have heard of 
him. &C. 



ME. ADDISON TO THE DUKE OP SOMEBSET. 

May it please your Grrace 
By a letter that Mr. Tonson has shown me I find 
that I am very much obliged to your Grrace for y' 
kind opinion that you are pleas'd to entertain of me. 
I shou'd be extreamly glad of an opportunity of de- 
serving it, and am therefore very ready to close with 
y* proposal that is there made me of accompanying 
my L* Marquess of Hartford in his Travails and 
doing his L^hip all y" services that I am capable of. 
I have lately receiv'd one or two advantageous offers 
of y' same nature, but as I should be very ambitious 
of executing any of your Grace's commands, BO I cant 
think of taking j* like employ from any other hands. 
As for y" recompense that is proposed to mo, I must 
take the liberty to assure your Grace that I should 
not see my account in it, but in y* hopes that I have 
to recommend myself to your Grace's favor and ap- 
probation. I am glad your Grace has intimated that 
you would oblige me to attend my L* only from year 
to year, for in a twelve monUi it may be easily seen 
whether I can be of any advantage to his L^hip. I 
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am sore if my utmost endearoiirs can do any thing, I 
ehant fail to answer your Grace's expectations. About 
a fortmght hence I hope to have y* Honour of wiuting 
on your Grrace unless I receive any Commands to y* 
contrary. 

I am &c 
To hia Grace the Duke of Somerset. 



THE DtJKE OP SOMERSET TO MB. T0N80N. 

June 22"' 1703. 
Your letter of the IB"" with one from Mr. Addison 
came safe to me. You say he will give me an account 
of hia readiness of complying with my proposal. I 
will set down his own words, which are thus. " As 
for the recompence that is proposed to me, I must 
confess I can by no means see my account in it " &c. 
All the other parts of his letter are compliments to 
me, which he thought he was bound in good breeding 
to write, and as such I have taken them, and no 
otherwise ; and now I leave you to ju%e how ready 
he is to comply with my proposal Therefore I have 
wrote by this first post to prevent Ms coming to 
England on my account, and have told him plainly 
that I must look for another, which I cannot be long 
a-finding. I am very sorry that I have given you so 
much trouble in it, but I know yon are good, and will 
foi^ive it in one that is so much youi bumble servant. 
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Our club is dissolved till you revive it agdn, wliich 
we are impalient of. 

SOMEBSET. 



MR. ADDISON TO THE DUKE OP 80MGBSET. 
May it please your Grace, 
Since my return from a Journey that I waa ob- 
liged to make into North Holland I have received y' 
honour of your Grace's letter, w*" has hinJer'd my im- 
mediate going for England. I am sorry to find that 
I have not made use of such expressions as were 
proper to represent y" the sense I have of the honour 
your Grace design'd me, and shou'd be extremely glad 
of any occasion that may happen in which I might 
show how proud I shou'd be of obeying your Com- 
mands, and most particularly if during my stay here I 
cou'd be any-ways serviceable to my L^. Hartford. 
I am &c. 
To the Duke of Somerset 
J11I7. 1703,* 

On perusing these letters, bo harsh and arrogant 
on the part of the duke, who eeems to regard it as 
insolence in the intended tutor of his son not to accept 
with humility and gratitude such terms as he was 

• Addison's part of this correapondence is from the Tickell 
Papers ; that of the Duke of Somerset, with sll former extracts 
of letters to Mr. Tousod, from Tonson Papers, obliginglj com- 
municated by Mr. Baker for the purpoaes of this work. 
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pleased to ofEer, we are prompted to exclaim with the 
poet 

" How low, how little are the proud. 
How indigent tlie great 1 " 

For the paltry eonmderation of a few hundreds in 
sahtiy or annuity, we see the eldest son of the second 
English duke, by the heiress of the great femily of 
Percy, losing the benefit, the privilege, and with 
posterity the honour, of being attended on his travels 
by him who, of all his contemporaries, muted in the 
highest perfection classical learning, personal ac- 
quaintance with every scene in Italy renowned in 
history or in song, taste and skill in the use of his 
own language and in all the departments of el^ant 
literature, with the manners of a gentleman and 
morals fr^Q lirom all reproach. 

By this niggardliness however, strangely incon- 
^tent in a nobleman lavish to profusion in every 
expence of ostentation, lord Hertford was the only 
loser. Addison must often have congratulated him- 
self in the sequel on that exertion of proper spirit by 
which he had escaped from wasting in an attendance 
little better than servile, three precious years, which 
he found means of employing so much more to his 
own honour and satisfaction and the advantage of the 
public At present there was little in his circum- 
stances or prospects to inspire cheerfulness ; and the 
exquisite delicacy with which he thus uttered his 
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feelings to hia venerable friend bishop Hough, inspire 
at once sympathy and respect. 



MB. ADDI80N TO BISHOP HOCQH. 

My Lord Amsterdam. 24 Aug. N S. 

I have a long time denied myaelf the honotir of 
writing to yoor Lordship, because I would not 
trouble you with any of my private <Usappoiiitments, 
and at the same time did not think it proper to give 
you a detail of a voyage that I hope to present your 
Lordship with a general relation of, at my return 
to England. To finish the misfortunes I have met 
with during my travels, I have, since my coming 
into Holland, received the news of my Father's 
death, which is indeed the most melancholy news 
that I ever yet received. What makes it the more 
so is, that I am informed he was so unhappy as to do 
some things, a little before he died, which were not 
agreeable to your Lordship. I have seen too many 
instances of yom: Lordship's great humanity to doubt 
that you will foi^ve any thing which might seem 
disobliging in one that had his spirits very much 
broken by age, sickness and affliction But, at the 
same time, I hope that the information I have re- 
received on this subject is not well grounded, because 
in a letter, not long before his death, he commanded 
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me always to preaerre a just sense of duty and grati- 
tude for the Bi^op of Liclifield, who had been so 
great a benefactor to hie family in general and my- 
self in particular. This advice, though it was not 
necessary, may show, however, the due respect he 
had for your Lordship ; as it was given at a tome 
when men seldom disguise their sentiments. I must 
desire your Lordship to pardon the trouble of this 
letter, which I should never have taken the liberty 
to have written, had it not been to vini^cate one of 
the best of Fathers, and that to your Ijordship, 
whom, of all the world, I would not have possessed 
with an ill opinion of one I am so nearly related to. 
If I can serve your Lordship in this country I should 
be proud to receive any of your commands at Mr. 
Moor's in Amsterdam. 
I am my Lord 

Your Lordships most dutiful 
and moat obedient Servant 

J. Addison.* 

Two letters, written in a more lively strain, and 
dated in the following month, complete his cor- 
respondence while on his travels. The first is ad- 
dressed to Mr. "Wood, perhaps " the rake Wood," 
whose converaon to sobriety he had reported long 
before to Mr. Wortley Mont^u. 

• LifeofDr.Houghby J.WlmotEsq. 1812. 
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MB. ADDISON TO MB. WOOD. 
DearS-". 
I have lately had y* honour to meet my L^ 
Effingham at Amsterdam, where we have drank 
Mr. Wood's health a hoadred times in excellent 
Champaign. HU L^ehip show'd me a very pleasant 
letter of your's that wou'd discourage me from send- 
ing so bad a one as this is like to be, but that I hope 
you will consider it only as a ease to my Lord's and so 
pardon it for what it encloses. I am sorry to hear 
you have entertain'd a thought of taking a journey 
into Italy, tho I question not but the Alpes will be 
as effectual a stop to you as it has bin to y" Electour 
of Bavaria. Think but on Mount Cenis and, as you 
have not y" bnuns of a Kite, X am sure it will deter 
you from so rash an undertaking. I protest to you I 
am almost giddy at y* very apprehension of y" many 
Hocks and precipices that we met with in that part 
of y* world, and in this single particular I must boast 
to have as good a bead as yourself. Shoud you once 
cross y* AJpes, (which by y" way woud be a March 
as much to be admir'd as that of Hannibal) y" 
natural antipathy you have to seas & mountains woud 
make me despair of ever seeing you in England: 
besides y" danger there may be of your turning 
Virtuoso. So that you s^e in y' advice I give you, 
like all other Counaellours, I am not without an Eye 
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to my own private Interest. T han't yet Been your 
Nephew in thifl country, but I hear he has aignalis'cl 
faimaelf in y° double capacity of a man of anna and 
of Letters. Ab for y* first you have heard doubtless 
that he ia a Captain, and as an instance of y* second 
take y* following story. There h^pen'd about a 
twelve-month ago a dispute between him and S'' 
Bjchard Temple on y' word Believe : S' K. afiBrmed 
like a Hardy Knight, that the last syllable shoud be 
spelt with a double e, your kinenian was for ie. The 
strongest aigument on either side was a Wager of a 
Hundred pound. The most able Orthographers in 
Holland were consulted on y' difBculty who all gave 
sentence against y* Chevalier. From Holland he 
appcal'd to y' best Critics in England, that confirm'd 
y* Verdict giVn on this side y* water. In short 
Believe maintaind an I in it in spight of all attacks 
made upon it, and your Nephew won a hundred 
pound in its defence. 

I have lately receiv'd my Book of Travails from 
Mr. Fisher. It has taken a larger tour than its 
Authour since it went out of your hands, and made 
a greater Voyage than that which it describes. But 
after having past thro' Switzerlaud, Germany, Hol- 
land, and made a Trip into England, it is at last sent 
me to y" Hague. I thank you heartily for y' trouble 
it has giv'n you and am &c 
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MB. ADDISON TO ME. WTCHB. 
Dear Sir 
Mr. DowzuDg lettiDg me know that he intended to 
pas8 speedily through Hambourg, I coud not forbear 
telling him how much I envied him y' good company 
he was like to meet there. This ziaturally brought 
to mind the many obligations I have to Mr. Wyche, 
w"" I would have exprest to you before now in another 
way, had not my thoughts bin taken up since my 
coming into this country with more disagreeable sub- 
jects. At my first arrival I received the melancholy 
news of my Father's Death, and ever since have bin 
engaged in so much noise and company that it was 
iippossible for me to think of Hhiming in it, unless I 
had bin possest with such a Muse as Dr. Blackmore'a 
that cou'd make a couple of Heroic poems in a 
Hackney-Coach and a CoSy-honse. I have bin for 
some time at Amsterdam, where I have had great 
opportunities of informing myself in y" price of nut- 
m^a and pepper, for since y' coming in of y' East 
India fleet our Conversation here runs altogether on 

Spice. 

I nttnc et versus tecum meditftre canoros ! 

I am &C. 
To H'. Wycbe her MajesUe's 
resident at Hambourg 

7'' 1703 
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Addison's return to England must have taken 
place shortly after the date of this letter. There 
waa nothing now to detain him in Holland, and the 
state of his private afi^ura would render it incumbent 
upon him to lose no time in transporting himself to 
that busy scene in which he hoped to find some part 
speedily aasigned him not unworthy of his character 
and abilities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1704 to 1706. 

IS UNBR (TO THECOtrHTBM 



O POWEB, HitMES ADSUON TO O 



If THE WORE. IS CLBBC'B rATl 
DDlaON PSEBENTS A COPT TO SWITT. BISE 
B PHJENDHHIP. SWIFT'b TBBTIBOHf TO A 



Almost immediatelj on hie return from the con- 
tinent, Addison had the honour of being elected a 
member of the celebrated Kitcat Club: that dis- 
tinguished assemblage in which the great nobility 
and landed gentry compodng the strength of the 
whig party, mingled with the more celebrated of the 
wits and men of letters who supported the same ' 
prindplee with their pens. 

What might be the feelings of his grace the duke 
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of Somerset on first meeting in such a society him 
whose aervicee he had thought proper to estimate 
at BO mean a rate, we do not find ; possiblj their 
poignancy might he augmented on learning the rank 
of that beauty to whom the rejected tutor did not 
heeitate to o£Fer the homage of naming her his toast. 

According to the rules of the club, each member, 
on admission, was to confer this distinction on some 
lady of hia choice, whose name was then entered on 
the minutes of the society, and engraven on a drink- 
ing glass, with some lines of verse in her honour : 
The countess of Manchester, daughter of Robert 
Greville lord Brook, was selected by Addison on 
this occasion; and the circumstance of her having 
accompanied her lord on his embassy to the coiu*t of 
Versailles, — the origin, probably, of his acqutuntance 
with her, — su^ested the topic of the lines in which 
she was thus complimented : 

" WUle haughty Gallia'a dames, that spread 
O'er their pale cheeks an artfiil red, 
Beheld this beauteous stranger there, 
In Dfttire charms divinelj fur, 
ConAision in their looks they sfaow'd. 
And with wnborrow'd blushes glow'd." 

Amid all these social distinctions however, no sub- 
stantial improvement had yet taken place in the con- 
dition of Addison. IVitbout a profession, and 
unprovided us yet of any public appointment, he 
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still found himself, id liis thirty third year, dependent 
on a diligent pen for the means of a scanty and pre- 
carious subsistence. The prospects of his party, 
however, and consequently his own, were now so 
evidently brightening, that whatever anxieties might 
press upon him it was by no means a time to throw 
up the game of ambition in despair. 

In the first months of the reign of Anne, the 
discomfiture of the whigs had been complete. Hast- 
ening without reflection to the full gratification of 
her tory predilections, the queen had given her 
political confidence cHefiy to her cousin the earl of 
Bochester ; and the management of ecclesiastical 
aff^rs, together with the direction of her own con- 
science, to Sharp archbishop of York, a leader of the 
high-church party. But the essential contrariety 
between the principles of Anne and her position ; a 
very real, though an obscure and seldom mentioned 
source of the unceasing struggles of contending 
factions which raged around her to her dying hour, — 
had now begun to make itself felt. The war which 
she had declared agmnst Louis XIV, on his pro- 
chuming the Pretender king of England, could by 
possibiUty appear, even to her dim intellect, in no 
other light than that of a contest for her own crown 
and the protestant succession, against the clums of 
her brother and the principle of right divine ; and 
the ob^ous inference could scarcely escape her, that 
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in such a quarrel, the champions of revolution prin- 
ciples were the only supporters on whom she could 
place a secure reliance. Nor was there wanting one 
about her by whcon eoggestions of tiua nature would 
be zealously and effectually enforced. It is now 
matter of biBtory, that the wife of Marlborough had 
already b^un to exert in &vour of whig ascendauey 
the absolute sway which she at this time held over 
the mind of her mistress, as well as her powerful 
interest with her husband and his ally Godolphin. 

On the rupture with Louis, it had been one of 
the first steps of Anne to dispatch Marlborough, with 
the character of plenipotentiary, to assure the States 
General of her adherence to the alliances formed with 
them by the late king for resisting the power of 
France ; and at the same time she had declared him 
Captain generaL From this period the authority of 
this great commander in the council had greatly over- 
balanced that of the earl of Bochester; while a 
jealousy of him on the part of the tones, had mani- 
fested itself in slights which he was much disposed 
to revenge by an open desertion of their party. In 
the meantime his peraonal consequence was receiving 
conrinual accessions ; after his £rst campiugn he was 
created a duke ; in his second, the great day of 
Blenheim elevated him to the summit of glory and of 
favour. It was out of this brilliant event, which 
occurred on August 2, 1704, that AdtUson's zealous 
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patron, the earl of Halifax, extracted an occaaion of 
doing Um an essential service. 

In how unpropitjous a manner the new reign had 
opened to this nobleman has been already intimated. 
The queen, ahnoet immediately on her accession, had 
struck out his name from the list of privy coimcillors, 
avowedly on account of his wlug prindplee. Shortly 
aA«r, his enemies in the house of commons had ad- 
vanced several charges against him of malversation 
and corruption in his office of auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, and petitioned her majesty to proceed E^;ainst 
him at common law; an impeachment which had 
been umed at him on a former occasion having f»led 
of its object. The peers, partly from' favour to his 
pohtical principles and hostility to those of. the 
majority in the house of commons, partly, it may be 
suspected, from fellow-feeling, for never was there 
a time in which infidelity to public trusts was more 
gross and prevalent, — interfered for his protection by 
advancing a pretension concemii^ jurisdiction which 
kerned to have been ill founded. This step was met 
by the commons with vehement demonstrations of 
resentment, which in turn further exasperated the 
indignation of the peers, and the quarrel rose to so 
formidable a height, that the queen had recourse to 
sudden dissolution to put a atop to it. In effect 
however, the house of lords and the wliig party 
carried their point of protecting their champion, and 
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the immediate result ^as, to augment Teiy cod- 
siderably the importanc« of lord Halifax, and thus 
to pave the way for hie return to power. 

Such waa his portion when the news arrived of 
the battle of Blenheim. On this occaeion lord-trea- 
surer Godolphin, little remarked in general for the 
love or encouragement of letters, his own leisure 
being engrossed by the pursuits of Newmarket, — 
meeting lord Halifax, e^clumed, in the fulness of his 
joy, that such a victory ought never to be forgotten, 
and added that he had little doubt so dietinguiehed a 
patron of literature as his lordship must be acqtuunted 
with some one whose pen would be capable of doing 
it justice. Halifax answered, — with an implied re- 
proach to Godolphin for his imperfect adoption of the 
whigs, and reluctance to bestow any favours on 
them, — that he did indeed know a person eminently 
qualified for such an office, but that he would not 
desire him to write on the subject. An explanation 
being asked, he warmly added, that while too many 
fools and blockheads were muntEuned in their pride 
and luxury at the public expense, such men as were 
really an honour to their age and country, were 
shamefully suffered to languish in obscurity : That 
for his own share, he would never desire any gen- 
tleman of parts and learning to employ his time in 
celebrating a ministry who had neither the justice 
nor generosity to make it worth his while. 
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The lord-treasurer calmly replied, that te would 
seriously consider wliat his lordship had said, and 
endeavour to give no occasion for such reproaches in 
future; and tjiat on the present occasion, he took 
upon himself to promise, that any gentleman whom 
his lordship would name to him as capable of cele- 
brating the late action, should not repent exerting 
his genius on the subject. Lord HaHiax, thus en- 
couraged, named Mr. Addison, but inmsted that the 
lord-treasurer should hiipself send to him. This was 
promised, and the next morning Mr. Addison, " who 
. was at that time but indifferently lodged *," was sur- 
prised by a visit from Mr. Boyle chancellor of the 
Exchequer, sent by l ord Godqlph in, who after opening 
his business, acquainted him that his lordship, to 
encourage him to enter upon his subject, had already 
made him one of the Commissioners of appeal in the 
Excise, but entreated him to look upon that post as~~ 
an earnest only of something more considerable. In 
short, the Chancellor said so many obli^g things, 
and in so graceful a manner, as gave Mr. Addison the 
utmost encoun^ement to be^n that poem which he 
afterwards published and entitled the Campaign-f 

<^j^ope, when taking bis usual walk with Harte in the Haj- 
market, deured Harte to enter a Utde shop, when going up 
three pur of stairs into a small room, Fope sud, " In this 
garret Addiaon wrote his Campaign." D'lsraeli'* CarUmtiet 
of Literature, p. 246. 2d series, 

f The account in the text is taken from the narrative given 
TOL. I. I 
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The immediate eucoeae of this work WM brilliant 
and flattering in the highest degree. It was com- 
plimented ae a poem equal to the action whidi it 
celebrates, and raised the -writer at ^once, in the 
general estimation, to the level of the greatest En- 
glish poets. From an estimate like this, which 
naturally partook of the enthusiasm inspired by so 
brilliant and important a victory, a sober judgment 
will doubtless find something to abate, but the reader 
must indeed be dull who could even now peruse it 
without recognising in it the genuine o^pring of 
one of the most accomplished minds. A commanded 
poem, — the Campaign has experienced the constant 
fate of performances of its own class, works of skill, 
of talent and of elegance which, confounded often at 
their first appearance with the diviner inspirations of 

bj Budgell, in hie " Life of Lord Orrery," who was the identical 
Mr. Boyle by whom the request of Lord Godolphiu was cou- 
vejed : That of Tickell, which though different, ia not quite 
incompatible with it, is as follows. " He (Addison) remained 
some time afler his return to England without any public em- 
ployment, which he did not obt^ till the year 1704, when the 
Dnke of Marlborough arrived at the highest pitch of glory, by, 
delivering all Europe from alavery, and furnished Mr. Addison 
with a subject wordiy of that genius which appears in his poem 
called the Campugn. The liwd- treasurer Godolphin, who 
wtisafinejudgeofpoetry,faadaBight of this work when it was 
only carried on as far as the applauded simile of the Angel ; 
and approved the poem by bestowing on the author, a 1^ days 
after, the place of commissioner of appeals, vacant by the re- 
moval of the famous Mr. Locke to the council of trade." 
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the Muse, fall afterwards not only into neglect which 
might perhaps be excusable, but into contempt which 
is certainly unjust. Of this poem it may be said with 
confidence that it set an example of good sense and 
good taste before undreamed of in similar productions. 
There is no exaggeration, no bombast, no extrava- 
gance of flattery, no insipid parade of claaeioal allu- 
sions and Homeric machinery. Truth is the pre- 
siding power, and if we might construe strictly the 
maxim of Soileau " Bien n'est beau que le vrai, le 
vrai seul est aimable," we might hold it to be not 
merely excellent, but in the only style of real excel- 
lence. The poem is however, far from faultless, for 
even if it could with truth be aaid, that the plan and 
conduct of the piece were free from objection, it must 
be admitted, that iu frequent examples of feebleness 
and tautology" it betrays at least a hasty and careless 
executiou, if not some barrenness of fancy. But 
these blemishes are well redeemed by passages of in- 
<£8putable and varied merit. The celebrated simile 
of the angel, though defective as a compuison, from 
too great resemblance to the object compared, may 
justly claim the character of grandeur, if not of ab- 
solute sublimity. 

" 'Twaa then great Marlborongh's mighty soul was prov'd, 
That in the shock of charging hotrtB onmov'd, 



* Pope haa taken good care, in Scriblenis, to point the finger 
of derision at every tautological line in the Campugn. 
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Amidst confusion, horror and despair, 
Examiu'd all the dreadful scenes of war ; 
In peaceful thought the field of death sorvey'd. 
To funting squadrons sent the timelj aid, 
Inspir'd repuls'd battalions to engage. 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 
So when an angel by dirine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilt; land. 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past. 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 
And pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform. 
Bides in the whirlwind and directs the storm." 

The last line, it may be pointed out, ie ooe whioK 
has in a manner become a part of common speech 
from frequency of quotation. 

A passage of great merit, though much less cele- 
brity, is one which states the case against the King of 
France. 

" The fatal day its mi^ty course b^an. 
That the griev'd world had long desir'd in vain : 
States that their new captivity bemoan'd, 
Armies of martyrs that in exile groan'd. 
Sighs from the depths of gloomy dungeons heard 
And prayers in bitterness of soul prefer'd, 
Enfope's loud cries, that providence aasaii'd. 
And Anna's ardent voirs at length prevul'd ; 
The day was come nhen heav'n design'd to show 
His care and conduct of the world below," 

There is true pathos and much descriptive vigor 
in the following lines : 

" Long did he strive th' obdurate foe to gun 
By proffer'd grace, bat long he strove in vain ; 
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Till fir'd at length, he thinks it vain to spare 
His rising wrath, and gives a loose to war. 
In vengeance roua'd, the soldier fills his hand 
With sword and fire, and ravages &e land, 
A thousand villages to ashes tnma, 
In crackling flamea a thousand harvests bumsj 
To tlie thick woods the wooUy flocks retreat, 
And mix'd with bellowing herds uonfus'dl; bleat ; 
Th^ trembling lords the common shade partake, 
And cries of infants sonnd in every brake : 
The list'ning soldier fis'd in sorrow stands 
Loth to obej lus leader's jast commands ; 
The leader grieves, bj gen'rona pity sway'd. 
To see his jnst commands so well obey'd." 

The eminent critic Le Clerc, with whom Addison 
had formed an intimacy in Holland, bestowed on the 
Campaign a highly laudatory notice in his Journal 
Literaire, one of that yoltiminous series of works by 
which this able writer taught the art, or established 
the practice, of reviewing, properly so called. 

It mast have been the profits of this work pro- 
bably, which enabled Addison in this present year 
to discharge his college debts with interest. 

He likewise availed himself of his recent success 
as offering a favourable occasion for presenting to 
the world in a small and modest volume, his *' Travels 
in Italy." 

The work was inscribed by its author to Lord 

Somers, in a dedication part of which may with 

propriety be here inserted, since beside the model 

which it afforde of perfect taste and elegance in this 

1 3 
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di£Scult kind of composition, it gives utterance to 
political fientimentB wliich were doubtless greatly 
etrengtliened, if not originally suggested, by the 
German portion of his travels, of whicb he has 
published no further account. 

" My lord : There is a pleasure in owning obliga- 
tions which it is an honour to have received, but 
should I publish any favours done me by your 
lordship, I am afndd it would look more like vanity 
than gratitude. 

" I had a very early ambition to recommend myself 
to your lordship's patronage, which yet increased in 
me as I travelled through the countries of which I 
here give your lordship some account : for whatever 
great impressions an Englishman must have of your 
lordship, they who have been conversant abroad will 
find them still improved. It cannot but be obvious 
to them, that though they see your lordship's ad- 
mirers every where, they meet with very few of your 
weU-wisheiB at Paris or at fiome. And I could not 
but observe, as I passed through most of the Pro- 
testant governments in Europe, that their hopes 
or fears for the common cause rose or fell with your 
lordship's interest and authority in England." &c. 

Notwithstanding the high poetical reputation 
which Addison had ahready established, and not- 
withstanding the high auspices under which the 
work appeared, Tickell frankly avows that hia 
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Travels were ** at first but indiffereiitly relished by 
the bulk of readers, who expected an account in a 
commoD way, of the customs and policies of the 
several governments of Italy, refiections upon the 
genius (^ the people, a map of their provinces, or a 
measure of their buildings. How were they dis- 
appointed," he adds, " when, instead of such par- 
ticulars, they were presented only with a journal 
of poetical travels, with remarks on the present 
picture of the coimtry, compared with the landscapes 
drawn by classic authors, and other the like un- 
conceroing parts of knowledge I One may easily 
imagine a reader of plun sense, but without a fine 
taste, turning over these parts of the volume, which 
taake more than half of it, and wondering how an 
author, who seems to have had so solid m under- 
standing, when he treats of more weighty subjects in 
the other pages, should dwell upon such tiifies, and 
give up so much room to matters of mere amusement. 
There are indeed but few men so fond of the ancients, 
as to he transported with eveiy little acindent which 
introduces to their intimate acquuntauce." He con- 
cludes however with the information, that the f»ne 
of the performance " increased from year to year, 
and the demand for copies was so ui^nt, that their 
price rose to four or five times the original value, 
before it came out in a second edition. " 

On this occasion likewise, Addison was indebted to 
I 4 
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the good offices of his friendly critic Le Clerc> who 
contributed to estabU^ the reputation of the work by 
a careful analyeis interaperaed with many laudatory 
Temarks. On one point however, he did not refimu 
from thu8 gently reprehending the ignorance or cre- 
dulity of the author. 

"Mr. Addison is of opinion that the figure of 
Jupiter Pluviua eending down rwn on the fainting 
army of Marcus Aureliua, and thunderbolts on his 
enemies, ia the greatest confirmation po^ible of the 
etory of the thundering legion. This learned man 
would apparently mean to say, that this figure ia a 
monument of the ahower which fell on the Koman 
army, and of the thunder which confounded the Ger- 
mans ; for as to the Thundering Legion, the learned 
are agreed that it had that denomination long before 
this ciroumatance ; and that there is no probability 
that it was entirely made up of Christians." 

All the aentiments in favour of free governments 
in which the travels abound are cordially echoed by 
the critic, and the classical remarks are generally 
approved. It seems that the author, while in Holr 
land, must have communicated to Le Clerc hia 
Dialogues on andent medals ; for the article thus 
concludes : 

" Mr. Addison has not a little aj^Iied himself to 
the study of andent medala ; the mystical meanings 
of whose reversea he has expluned in a work well 
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worthy to be made public, and which I hope he will 
soon oblige the world with." * 

A presentation copy of hie Travels was thue in- 
scribed by Addison : 

" To Dr. Jonathui Swift, the most agreeable com- 
panion, the truest friend and the greatest genius of 
his age, this book is presented by hb most humble 
servant the author." The circumstance is worthy of 
notice as the earliest known memorial of the intimacy 
of two persons, both enrolled in the first ranks of 
literary fame, but in most other respects strikingly 
unlike, and it might have been imagined, uncongenial. 
The origin of their acquuntance is obscure, and has 
been difierendy reported. Sheridan, in his life of 
Swift, gives an odd account of the earliest appearance 
of his hero among the wits at Button's coffee house ; 
accoutred in the rudest garb of a rustic curate, known 
to no one, accosting no one, and earning for himself 
by his grotesque appearance and strange behavior 
the nickname of the Mad Parson, till he thought 
proper to cast his slough, and shine forth in the cha- 
racter of a distinguished wit. Addison is represented 
as not only present at these strange scenes, but pre- 
siding. Unfortunately for the accuracy of the nar- 
rator, the date assigned to this occurrence is some 
period between the publication of Swift's first political 

» M, Le Clerc'a Observations upon Mr.Addison'a TravelB, 
&c. Done from the French bj Mr. Theobald, London 1715. 
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pampUet, in 1701, and that of the Tale of a Tub in 
1704 ; while we know that diuing the whole of tiiis 
time, Addison was on his travels, and that he did 
not set up his eerrant Button in a coffee house, — 
nor indeed had the means of doing ao, — till several 
years afterwards; probably not till 1712. If there- 
fore these circumstances ever occurred, it must have 
been in some other coffee house, and not during the 
reign of Addison at Button's; and no ground will 
remiun for imagining, that it was as the "Mad 
Parson" that Swift first engaged the favorable notice 
of so nice an observer of men and manners. 

Congreve, who disarmed the envy of contemporary 
wits by those minor offices of social kindness which 
are often received with more complacency than essen- 
tial services, " friendly Congreve, unreproachfiil man," 
as he is called by Gay, — who had seen Swift at the 
table of Sir William Temple, and seems to have been 
the introducer both of him and Addison to Halifax 
and Somers, was probably the person by whom they 
were first made known to each other. Afterwards, 
many opportunities would offer of improving the ac- 
quaintance. Swift had not as yet forsaken the revo- 
lution principles with vhich Temple had imbued him, 
— or it might rather be said, — had not yet ceased to 
entertain confident anticipations of preferment from 
the same ministers who were the patrons of Addison : 
He was a frequent absentee iram his Irish living. 
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attracted by hia ambition to the great metropolitan 
mart for indigent-talent ; and at the tables of common 
friends, and in the coffee houBCe to which the London 
men of this period constantly resorted, the new friends 
must have met almost daHj. No rivahy arose be- 
tween them, — a circumstance honorable to both; — the 
gifts of wit and humour which were common to them, 
rendered their society a constant treat to one another ; 
and from this power of mutually delighting there 
arose a mutual goodwill which matured into sincere 
friendship. We have seen the warm testimony of 
Addison to the genius and the social powers of Swift ; 
he in return, writing to hie Stella of Addison, when 
political circumstances had caused a temporary es- 
trangement between them, says with r^ret, " I yet 
know no man half so agreeable to me as he is." 
Eespecting the charms of Addison's society, there 
was indeed but one sentiment among qualified ju^es. 
" It was my fate," said lady M. W. Montagu to Spence, 
" to be much with the wits ; my father was acquainted 
with all of them. Addison was the best company in 
the world ; I never knew any body that bad so much 
wit as Congreve; Sir Richard Steele was a very 
good-natured man, and Dr. Grartb a very worthy one." 
Steele, on longer and mote intimate knowledge of 
hie eminent £nend than any other person could boast, 
in the letter to Congreve written shortly after his 
death, tiius rapturously recalls those golden hours of 
I 6 
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social bliss wUcli could return no more. " He was 
above all men in that talent we call htimour, and en- 
joyed it in such perfection, that I hare often reflected, 
after a night spent with him apart from all the world, 
that I had had the pleasure of conversing with an in- 
timate acquaintance of Terence and Catullus, who had 
all their wit and natiure, heightened with hnmoor 
more exquisite and delightful than &nj other man 
ever possessed." He afterwards mentions " that 
smiling mirth, that delicate satire and genteel raillery, 
which appeared in Mr. Addison when he was free 
among intimates ; I eay when he was free from that 
remarkable bashfulneas which is a cloak that hides and 
muffles merit ; and his abilities were covered only by 
modesty, which doubles the beauties which are seen, 
and gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed." * 
Addison's kinsman Budgcll, whom he admitted to 
a close acquaintance, in perfect conformity with the 
account of Steele, mentions that he was accustomed 
to call the intimate conversation with a single friend, 
" thinking aloud; " and that he used to say "there 
was no such thing ae real conversation but between 
two persons." Pope, according to his disposition, 
has given a sinister interpretation to the incurable 
want of ease in mixed company which hung upon him, 
even while admitting the charms of his intimate 

* Preface to the Dnimmer. 
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Bociety. "Addison's converaation," he sayi, ''had 
aomethmg ia it more charming than I have found in 
any other man. But this was only when familiar : 
before strangers, or perhaps a single stranger, he pre- 
served his dignity hy a stiff silence" Young gives a 
different turn to the fact : " He was not free with 
his superiors. He was rather mute in society on some 
occasions ; but when he began to be company, he was 
full of vivacity, and went on in a noble stream of 
thought and language, ao as to chain the attention of 
every one to him." We may here perhaps obeerve, 
that a man of delicate feelings will always avoid being 
free with those who might in return be too free with 
him. That powers so admirable, united with so much 
modesty, g^ed for their possessor almost as many 
friends as witnesses of them, ■ — that it was henceforth 
in his power to command such society as pleased him 
best, — and that the patrons who had first adopted 
him redoubled their eiforts to elevate him to stations 
suited to their augmenting sense of his extraordinary 
merits, the facts abundantly prove. When the ap- 
pointment of commiesioner of appeals in the Excise 
was first conferred upon, him, he had indeed been ex • 
pressly desired to regard it as a mere earnest of better 
things ; and early in 1706, by the recommendation of 
lord Godolphin, he was appointed under secretary of 
state to sir Charles Hedges. This minister, who 
ranked with the tories, was superseded before the end 
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of the year, after a hard contest, by the earl of Sun- 
derland, son-in-law of Marlborough ; an ardent lover 
of liberty, and a devoted partizan of Addieon's iUus- 
trioue and early patron lord Somers ; and by him 
he wae continued in office more willingly perhaps 
than he had been at first admitted by his predecessor. 
Appu«ntly the duties of the under secretary were 
not very onerous, or could at least be executed for a 
time by a substitute, for it was during his tenure of 
this post that Addison was able to perform a duty of 
a very different nature, which appeared likely to open 
to him another road to future favour and preferment. 
In consequence of the decided predominance of the 
whig interest, which, since the new elections of 1705, 
had been supported even in tite house of commons by 
con^derable majorities, the tory leaders had been 
compelled to quit office to their rivals. Lord Halifax, 
who had distinguished himself much in the debates 
of the peers first on the Occasional Conformity bill, 
and afterwards on the articles of the Union with 
Scotland, was again high in favour at court. The 
queen had restored him to his seat at the council 
board, and on the passing of the bill for the naturali- 
zation of the electress Sophia and her deacendent^, 
and for the better securing of the succession in the 
protestant line, his lordship was made choice of as 
the fittest person to carry that act, together with the 
order of the garter to the electoral prince at Hanover. 
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On this brilliant mission he invited Addison to accom- 
pany Mm ; Yanbui^h, lately appointed Clarencieux 
king at arms, went abo, by whom the ceremony of 
the prince's investiture with the most noble order was 
to be performed. • The little court of Hanover put 
forth, as might be expected, all its splendors on this 
joyful occasion ; and the earl and his suite were en- 
tertained with every possible demonstration of wel- 
come and mark of honour. During their stay, the 
nuptials of the electoral princess with the prince, 
royal of Prussia were celebrated ; and on their de- 
parture the prince accompanied lord Halifax to the 
camp of the confederates, whence his lordship pro- 
ceeded to the Hague, where he laid the foundations 
of a strict alliance between Great Britain and the 
United Provinces, for the better securing of the 
succession of the Hanover family to the British crown. 
At the city of Amsterdam also, he was received with 

* There can be no doubt that Vanburgh went ; but that he 
was not included in Lord Halifax's auite appears &ani a line 
of hia lordship to Robetbou the Hanoverian minJater : " Mon- 
^eur Narisesu and Mr. Addison, two gentlemen of learning 
and bnsinesa, give me their company, ftnd I bring no more 
servants or liveries than I have at home. 

I am &c. 
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dietinction by the magistrates and with general ap- 
plause by the (utizens of every class. * 

The time and circumstances of the return of this 
embassy have been accidentiJly preserved in a letter 
to Stepney fi:om Mr. Tilson, dated frcon the Hague 
in August 1707. 

" My lord Haliiax I hear is got safe into England, 
but he was obliged to go with Mr. Addison to the 
Texel, and take his passage on board the convoy for 
our East India ships." 

It is not greatly to the credit of the " Mxc^enas 
of the nation," that Addison, in the memorial to king 
Geoige I. already quoted, should have found occaaon 
to say : " That my lord Halifex upon going to Han- 
over desired him to accompany him thither, at which 
time, though he had not the title of His secretary he 
officiated as such, without any other reward than the 
satisfaction of shewing his zeal for that illustrious 
family." 

A series of letters, partly official partly private, 
addressed to his friend Stepney by Addison during 
the time that he held the office of under secretary of 
state, are here inserted, not only as specimens of the 
business style of the writer, but as intereating in 
themselves, since, while they afford various indications 
of his sagacity and good sense, they are not destitute 

* See The Poetical worki of Charlee lord Halifax with hie 
Life 8to Loud. 1716. pp. 141, et seq. 
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of some few tooclies of his characteristic humour. 
One of prior date to Mr. Lewis, perhaps Erasmus 
Lewis afterwards secretary to lord Dartmouth, pre- 
cedes them. 

HB. ADMSON TO MB. LEWIS. 
Sir, July26di, 1706. 

I thank you for yours of the 2d, which I received 
at the duke of Marlborough's camp. Mr. Cardonael 
will give you a better account of all transactions 
here than I can doe. The duke of Marlboroi^h 
received a letter from prince Eugene, on Saturday 
last, that confirms hk pas^ng the Adige, and gives 
great hopes of further successes. He tells his 
Grace, that the duke of Orleans was arrived in those 
parts to command the French army; if he had 
resolution enough to enter on such a post, when his 
army was in such a situation. The duke of 
Vendome, they say this morning, is got among the 
French troups, on this side. A trumpet from the 
enemy says, that three lieutenant-generals are br(Jien 
for nusbehaviour at Bamellies. Their names are, 
counts Gruiscard, d'Artagnao, and Mon^eur d'Etain. 
All agree here, that the last battle was giuned 
purely by the conduct of our generaL I am, Sir, &c. 
J. Addison." 

[From Original Papers; &C. arranged and pnblidied bj 
James Macpberson, E»q. London, 1779. 4to. VoLS. p. S8. 
Literatim.^ 
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MB. ADDISON TO MB. BTEPNEY. 
Sir, Whitehall Sept S. 1706. 

I b^ leave to congratulate you upon your removal 
to a province that requires all those great abilities for 
whicli you are so deaerredly celebrated, and at the 
eame time to renew to you my aeaurancee of an 
eternal gratitude and esteem. The' I have forbore 
troubling you with profesuons of this nature, I have 
often had an opportunity of mentioniiig my obliga- 
tions to you, and the great respect I shall always 
have for so extraordinary a character; as well in 
other countries as in England. I shall take the 
liberty to trouble you with the news of the town and 
oflBce, since I am better settled in my correspondencies 
than I was formerly, and may now look upon you to 
be in oiur neighbourhood. The union at present 
takes up all public discourse, and 'tis thought will 
certainly be concluded at last, notwithstanding the 
late popular commotions. Our Barbadoes fleet is 
arrived under convoy of two men of war, asd I hear 
Sir Bevil Granville died on board one of 'em on his 
return from his government. We have just now 
received a Lisbon mail, and as I am very much 
straightened in time, I send you an extract of s 
letter I received thence. 

I am with great respect. Sir, 
your most obedient and most humble servant 
J. Addison. 
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I am desired b^ one Mr. Johnaon, an Engliali 
bookseller at the Hagu^ to reconuDend Viitn to jovlt 
cuBtom. He is a very understanding man, and the 
Xford Halifax's and Somerset's t^nt for books. 



MB. ADDISON TO MB. STEPNEY. 
Sir, Cock Fitt, Not. 8*. 1706. 

We hear that on the Fast-day appointed in 
Scotiand to beg a blessing on the proceedings in 
parliiuuent relating to a union, that several of the 
clei^ took occafflon to show th^ ayereion to it. 
Mr. Loggan, an eminent divine in Edinborough, had 
for his text the 11*^ verse of the Z^ of the Eeve- 
lations, "Behold I come quickly, hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown." 
Another, they say, de^red the Lord in Ma prayer, 
that as he had formerly made their nation one of the 
heads of Europe, he would not now make it one 
of the tails. But as it is natural for a turbulent 
discontented party t« make more noise than those 
who are pleased with the ordinary course of af&irs, 
though they are much the fewer in number, so they 
tell us that not only the parliament, byt throughout 
the kingdom, the majority is for the union. 

I have seen a printed memorial, as it is call'd, that 
has been presented to the Duke of Burgundy, and 
by him, as I am certainly informed, laid before the 
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King of France. It proposes for tbe recruiting the 
army, and raising money in tlie present exigenciee, 
that all the euperfluons lacqueys he immediately 
pressed for the army, which, hy his calculation, will 
amoimt to threescore thousand. He then calculates 
the number of officers and pensions employed in the 
finances, taxes, posts, &c, which he reckons at 
fourscore thousajid, half of which he would have 
suppressed, and their persons and pen^ns to be 
employed in the anuy. For a further supply of 
money he would have a coin of base alloy stamped, 
with which the King shall buy up all the works in 
gold and sUver, in convents, palaces, &c. and 
turn them into current coin, which, by his com- 
putation, would bring in two-thirds of money more 
than there is now in the kingdom. One of these 
books has been sent into England, and they say 
makes a great noise in its own country. 

A ship is come into Falmouth that left Lisbon 
ten days ago, (whidi is four days since our last 
packet came away,) that says there were then up- 
ward of threescore transports and ^teen men of 
war; but that neither sir Cloudsley Shovell nor 
my lord Kivers was then arrived. 

Since the writing of this I have received a long 
account of the Scotch affiiirs, which I send by 
itself: so begging you will excuse this trouble, J 
am Sir &c 
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UB. ADDISON TO HE. STEPNET. 
Sir, 
On Wednesday morning arrived a packet-boat 
from Lisbon, with letters of the lO"". of Nov. N. S. 
They brought us the news of the safe arrival of all 
our descent fleet, and that sir Cloudesley Shovell and 
iKird Rivers dined at the consul's the day before, 
where they had a conference with the Secretary of 
State, but it was thought they would stay there no 
longer than to get forrage and provisions, and refit 
their ships, which will take them up a month at least. 
Some letters say the Portuguese ministers were very 
importimate with them to employ all their forces on 
that side, and those who pretend to dive into al^rs, 
think it is only out of a design to render them 
ineffectual ; but by all our advices from Xfisbon we 
have reaaon to think, that since they find the king 
of France ie likely to fall, they would willingly come 
in for their share of the spoil, and consequently con- 
tribute what they can to it. Mr, Methuen, I hear, 
dechnes his envoyship, and very much solicits leave 
to return into England ; but if he may succeed his 
father in his embassy, it is not doubted but he will 
be content to stay there some time longer. On the 
lO"". Nov. the Winchester man-of-war was sent ex- 
press to Alicant from Lisbon to advise Jjord Galway 
of the arrival of the fleet. 
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Mr. Crow, who was named for eavoy^ to the King 
of Spain on a negotiation of commerce, is now pre- 
paring for hie government of Barbados, and that 
whole e.^a being put into the hands of Mr. Stanhope, 
who is now with King Charles, under the character 
of the Queen'a envoy, it is supposed that several of 
his friends, who fancied he might be shocked hy 
Crow*B commieeion, have interposed in the affur. 

Edinburgh Nov. 8th, Lett«r8 of this date that 
came in this morning, gave an account of several heats 
and addresses agfunst the incorporating union. It 
looks very odd that there should be so great a majority 
in parliament agunst what seems to be the bent of 
the nation, and that they have t^en no care to 
confront addressee on this occasion. The particulars 
of their transactione will I know be sent to you from 
other hands. 

The bishopric of "Winchester will not be disposed 
of, as it is said, till the next session of parliament is 
over ; which may probably have a good effect on the 
bench of candidates for it. 

I am much obliged to you for youre of the 23"^. 
and the place you ^ve me in your memory; and 
shall ever be, with the greatest esteem. Sir, &c. 
J. Addison. 

Cock-Kt Nor. 15. (1706) 
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MB. ADDISON TO MB. STEPNET. 

Sir, 

Yesterday the Dulse of Marlborougli came to town, 
and notwithstandiiig his Grace liad defer'd hie arrival 
till the dusk of the eTening, and endeavour'd to enter 
as priTateiy as possible, the common people of South- 
wark djscover'd him, and immediately giving the 
alarm to their brotherhood in the city, attended him 
with huzzae and acclamations to the court. 

A credential is dispatching from the Queen to the 
King of Portugal, to engage his Majesty to treat 
with Earl Eivers about the operations of the ensuing 
campaign on that aide and in Yalentia. 

We have a strong report in town of my Lord 
Keeper's bemg married to Mrs. Clavering ; but I do 
not hear that his Lordship owns it. 

There is tonight a general Council held at 
Kensington, designed, as it is supposed, to prorogue 
the Parliament a week longer. 

Our last letters from Scotland give great hopes of 
their coming to a speedy and happy conclusion in the 
&^r of the Union. 

We had yesterday a very joyful report in the city 
of the arrival of nine Kast^India ships at Kinsale in 
Ireland, upon which the stock of the new Compwiy 
rose very considerably ; but I find that they have 
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heard nothing of it at the Admiralty, bo that it was 
probably an invention of the stock-jobbers. 

We expect suddenly to hear of a govemour of the 
Tower, Guernsey, and Sheemess, which are all three 
at present without a head. 

Mr. Methuen, I am informed, ^vill have the cha- 
racter, at least the appointments, of an ambassador ; 
that being at present so expensive a post, that he 
could not think of entering upon it on the foot of 
an envoy. 

I just now hear Major-General Withers is made 
govemour of Sheemesa; and I am told that Mr. 
Prior has been making an interest privately for the 
headship of Eton, in case Dr. Godolphin goes oflF in 
thie removal of bishops. 

We have no particulars of Scotch news, besides 
what are to be met with in the public prints. 

I am, Sir, &c" 



[SUpney papen. VoL 1. fol 73.} 

« Sir S*- Dec. 

My Lord Sunderland was this night sworn into 

the Office of Secretary of State for the Southern 

province, but it being very late and his Lordship in 

" From Epistolarj Curioflities; Series second, Edited b7Re- 
becca Warner, of Beech Cottage Bath. Sto. Bath. 1618. 
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a Hurry of BueineBse and Ceremony, he has not time 
to DOtifie it to any body, for which reason lie has 
orderd me to present his very humble Service to 
you and to let you know that be will write to you 
with hie own hand by the next post. I am 
■ Sir 

Your most Humble 

Servant 

J. Addison 

WUte-hall 10^'. 3*. 1706. 
Mr. Stepne;. 



[Slepnej Papers. Vol 1. toL 75.] 

Sir 10* Dec 

I am very much obliged to you for your kind 
Letter of the 14*^ N. S. and for the favour you have 
shown to the person I recommended to you at the 
Hague. I hope I need not offer you all the Services 
of my little post whenever you think proper to 
employ me in any of them. I believe my Lord 
Halifax, with whom I have often had the honour to 
drink your health, hath let you know &om his own 
hand that he has bin attacked by a fit of the Goute, 
which is at present pretty well over. You may 
possibly have heard the late K^;ulation of the Se- 
cretary of State. Whoever enters on that Office 
hereafter is to succeed the person that cfuits it in 
VOL. L K 
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the eame Province, but at y* same time to be reputed 
y* Junio'' Secretary, w'*" ia the foot we are now upon. 
I hear S' Philip Meadows Junior is design'd for 
Vienna : and that M' Methnen is the more unwilling 
to succeed his Father in Portugal by reason y* 
accounts that pase't through his hands between 
England and Portugal are not so clear as might be 
Wish't. We expect alteiSons in yo' Commission, 
and that Two of the Board, who at present do all 
y* Business of it, will be remov'd to make room for 
L' Stanford and I dont hear the other. L' Hnn- 
tingtowr has married M" Heneage Candiah without 
y' consent or knowlege of his Father the Earle of 
Disert. This we look upon as an Omen of Union 
between the two Nations. I am 
Sir 
Your most Obedient 
and most Humble 
Servant 

J. Addisoh. 
10^. lO"". 1706. 
M' Stepnej, 



[Stepney papers. Vol. 1 Folio. 71.] 
Sir Whitehall 10^ 13" [1703] 

We had last night an Express from Lisbon that 
brought news of the Death of y" King of Portugal, 
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which comes to us from the Amhaesadour and se- 
veral other hands, tho the Portugal Envoy has not 
yet receiv'd any advice of it, and has bin just now 
with me to know if the fedieuse nouvelle be Trae. 
We hear there are three prevailing partys at pre- 
sent in that Court, though I dont know how they 
are distinguiaht but only in General that Ours is 
the weakest of the Three, tho the Common people 
in wQenu ate for us. It happens therefore very 
luckily that oar Beet wid Army are on the Spot, 
wHoh cannot fail having a very good InBuence. 
M' Methuen who has not yet receivd bis Instruc- 
tions and Credential of ambassadour, is now at Lisbon 
and has done very good Office in this nice Con- 
juncture, tho he has not acted aa y' Queens minister 
but only a &iend to the Service. 

We had also late last night an Express from Lord 
Galloway and M"* Stanhope. They tell us Cartha- 
gena was then likely to he be^^'d and that they did 
not expect it shou'd make any defence, as the Event 
has BufEuently prouved. They were in no piun for 
Alicant nor their own army, having several moun- 
tains and difficult passes between them and the 
Enemy. I must tell you as a Secret that both L'* 
GaUway and Stanhope make very pressing requests 
to be Becalled, and I believe You will not think it 
Impossible for 'em both to be Keally Sick of an 
Anstrian Administration. L* Gialloway has already 
K 2 
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beard that his Commission was to supersede L'' Peter- 
borowa but that has had no Effect on him, and I 
verily believe the other will persist in his desire of 
coming home notwithstanding the addition of Three 
poonds a day by Vertne of his PlenipotentiaTy-Bhip 
for settUng the Commerce &c. They are both of 
opinicm y' there are but two Grenerals in y" world 
fit to command in chief in thoae parts, & as one of 
'em is engaged necessarily on this rade of y* world 
they propose the sendii^ for the other out of Italy. 
I am 

S' 

Yo' most Obed' 
Humble Servant 

J. Addibon. 

My L^ Sunderl* orders me to give you his most 
humble Service & to let you know y' he will be very 
much obliged to you if you will send him y" news of 
yo' Circular, or w' ever " 

[nis lettci bag been injured bj wet, and perhaps has loat 
something on tbe bottom margin.] 



[Stepney Papers. VoL 1. Folio 77] 

Lisbon 17 Dece: 1706 
On Tuesday last Coll Worsley arrived here from 
Valencia having been about 14 days in his pass^e, 
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and brings the Confirmacon ' of the following Acco* 
viz'. 

That in Cuenca was taken a German Reg*, a 
Spanish Beg*, with a Neapolitan, beeides a Detachm* 
01 600 men of English Dutch & Portuguese. 

In Elche was taken Brigad**. Killegrew's Dra- 
goons & a DetacluD*. of 400 foot, & as much Com 
as would hare served the Army all Winter. 

There are at least 7000 Kecruits wanting in y* 
English Army, for our Battalions there are reduced 
to 200 men one with another. 

It will be di£5cult to provide the Army with 
Horses where we go, thd the King will take up all in 
the Country. 

We are preparing to saile for Alicant where they 
expect us w"" the greatest impatience, Our arrival 
here has ireed them of the Ennemy who designed to 
have besieged Alicant & Yalentia. The Portuguese 
own likewise that our presence has done them 
service on this juncture of y" Kings Death, for they 
suppose there would have been otherwise some dis- 
orders. The new King says he will act as vigour- 
ouely as his Father. 

• The New King Don Juan is about 17 years old 
& has confirmed all Officers in their places, he is of a 
very mild disposition and 'tis supposed will follow 
his fathers Councills. Lord Rivers continues here 
packing up Straw, but 'tis said will Sail hence the 
E 3 
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latter End of tlie month, tlie men and horses are in 
very good health. We hare little news from Spiun, 
Bome deserters tell us that the Dule of Anjou has 
cut down all the woods near Madrid to raiae Money, 
and that the Duke of Berwick has been defeated 
near Alicant, but little credit is given to it. They 
are id great apprehensions at Cadiz & fortify every 
place they can. 

" The Marquis de Montandre who has bin driVn 
back to Yarmouth was last night sent for back to 
Town : so that in all probability he will carry dif- 
ferent Instructions from those he has to Earle Sivers, 
since y* posture of Af^ires in Valencia is laid open 
by the Last MaiL L^ Galway seriously desires to 
Retire notw^'stand' His Commission is to take place 
of L" Peterborows and Earl Rivers, not having that 
Interest w"" K. Ch. as one woud wish. 
IiunS' 

Yo' most obedient 

Humble Servant 

J. Addison." 

10^. 2a 1706.' 

* NS. The Lisbon Mail is in two hands. Ab far as * if an 
office copy. The rest in the hand of one who vrrote the letters, 
which Addison onlj signed. Addison's part is mailed " ." 
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[Stepney Papers. Vol. i. Folio 91] 
Sir 27 Dec'. 

Private Lettera from Scotland say tliat the Two 
Glasgow men in Custody at Edinborougli have con- 
fess'd in tlidr Ezamiuatioos who have bin y' great 
Incendiariea in the Late Tumults of that Kingdome, 
and that upon sending for them up they have preved 
to be Servants or Ket^ere to y* family of the D, of 
H. They tell ub there has been a Duel between the 
Duke of Ai^e and L^ Crawford in which both have 
bin slightly wounded. They are both of y' same 
side as to y* Union, but y* Duke of Aide's being 
made Capttun of j' Troupe of Guards over y* others 
head who is the Lieutenant it is supposed may have 
produced this misunderstanding. We believe the 
Union will quickly be finish't on the Scotch side, the 
gui gj gth Articles being pass'd through. Some 
apprehend great disputes on the twenty Second that 
determines the numbers to sit In each house of 
Farlament, but the present members of the Scotch 
parlament being those who have the greatest concern 
in this Article, it is probable they woud not have 
cleard the way to it had they intended to have 
stopp'd there. Last Week Brigadeer Meredith 
married one M" Paul a Maiden Lady of about I^ight 
thousand poimd fortune. Brigadeer Cadc^n euc- 
K 4 
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ce«ds General Chuiohill in the Towr, and L^ Essex 
the Earl of Abingdon. Greneral Churchill is ap- 
pointed Govemour of the Me of Gruemsey. I am 
Sir 
To' 

MoetObed' 

Humble Serr* 

J. Addisoh. 
• Wlitehall- 10^. 37* 
M' Stepney. 

[Stepney Fapera. VdL 1. Folio 79.] 

Lisbon Jan :3M707 
{^Ciqty of a letter by fff Latt Lisbon Mail.) 

We are now likely to have more of L* Kivers 
Company than was expected. The last orders &om 
England have put the officers very much out of 
humour, they were in hopes of seeing Valeuda but 
must now stay here, and tig feared will meet w"* 
great difficultys, this Country not being able to sup- 
ply them w*" Carriages & Mules sufficient for a 
March towards Madrid w"*" is the Scheme kid : On 
the other hand K. Charlea and L* Gallway will be 
dissappointed & pressed hard, & have wrote to L^ 
Rivers to desire him to come w*" all his forces 

* Date in the same hand u the date of No. 4S. 
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thither; If die Packett boat from England had 
stayed but 2 days longer the Fleet had been gone. 

On y' 1" instant Don Jnan was crowned King of 
Portugal] in what they call here great Pomp & 
Solemnity; some days since 3 of our men of "War 
being sent out by S' CI : the forts at y* mouth of 
y* River fired at them, however they kept on their 
course & received all their fire but returned none : 
upon this S' Clous: sent to the King to know 
whether it was a declaration of war, but they excuse 
it & have imprisoned a Lieutenant of one of the 
Forts, & the King pronuBea he will stand by his 
fathers Alliances. 

" It is very probable that our forces receiv'd fresh 
orders for Valencia before they dieembarqued, there 
having bin such dispatch'd to 'euL 

No body here knows what to make of the firing 
on our Men of "War at Lisbon. The Duke of 
Cadaval is Govemo' of the Fort that playd upon us, 
and probably will not be a little mortified to find 
His Citadel of so little consequence for y" safety of 
the Town. M' Methuen presented a smart Me- 
morial but was answerd with a frivolous Excuse 
that y' Govemour had orders not to let a certiun 
Genoese Vessel in port come out, and that not know- 
ing Her by sight he was resolvd to stop all, that 
She might not escape him. Their Secretary of State 
at y" same time complaind of o' Vessels that they did 
K 5 
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not come to Anchor under y* Fort upon tlk^ firing at 
'em. It u probable y* Sub-Govemonr will be sam- 
ficed. 

We talk c^ raiang, some eay three & others Six 
New Regim". 
I am 

Sir 
Yo' 

Most Obedient 

Hmnble Servant 

J. Addison." 
" WUtehiD Jan. 10. 1706." 

[Stepney Pspert. VoL 1. Folio 66] 
" Sir " 21. Aprin 1707 .• 

Thie Morning the Duke c^ Marlborough accom- 
pamed with his Dutcheaee set out for Margate in 
order to take his Voyage for Holland, the wind being 
fair. 

Dr. Chetwood by y* D. of Marlborough's recom- 
mendation is made Dean of Gloceeter. 

I hear Colonel Hunter is to go Deputy Govemour 
to Virginia under the Lord Arkney. 

The Heralds haTe bin before a Committee of Coun- 
cil and recaved orders to adjust the Anne of the two 

* The date b in the same handimtJiig as the former erro- 
iieonB one. It ehonld probabi; be March, not April. 
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NatiooB on the Publlck Seals &c. to be made use of 
after tUe firet of May. 

Brigadier Palmes is to succeed Lieutenaot Grenera! 
Windham as Colonel of that B^iment. 

The City is full of the talk of a Peace, but I hear 
nothing of it at this End of the Town. 

Mr. Musgrave lost a Thousand pound very nicely 
in the House of Commons, for upon a Division whe- 
ther he shou'd have fire or six Thousand pound for 
an Equivalent to his Toll at Carlisle, the Tellers gave 
it him by a Single Vote, but upon a Heview which 
was demanded by one Mr. Coatsworth, no friend to 
Mr. Musgrave, the single Vote was agmnst him. 
" I am Sir 
Your 

Most Humble Servant 

J. Addison." 
" M' Stepney." 



[Stepney Papers. VoL i. Folio 81.] 
Sir WMtehaU 2S-^. March 1707. 

We expect a Mail from Lisbon with great Im- 
patience, and have only beard from Valenda by way 
of Genoa that money and Provisions are there in 
great plenty. Our West India Merchants are in 
great pain for the Lee- Ward Islands which are very 
naked and defenceless, and it is fear'd Du Queue's 
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Sc^uadron is designed for those parts, tliS 'tis more 
probable they have only the Conveying of the Ga- 
leons in View, having no land-men on board. The 
packet-boats from Ostende to Dover having hitherto 
fidl'n into the handa of Privateers a new Method is 
proposed and under consideration for securing them. 
The Duke of Marlborough is still at Margate with 
the Dutcheaae and I hear intends to stay there till 
the wind changes, which has kept his Grace there al- 
ready these four days, 

" I am with great truth and respect 
S' 
Yo* Most Humble 

Most Faith&ll Serv' 

J. Addison." 

" M' Stepney " 

[Stepney Papers. Vol. 1. Folio 83.] 
S^ 28.ApriU» 

Yesterday the Queen passt the Annmty Bill, and 
tho several had g^v'n out that the Fund it goes upon 
wou'd never be fill'd up, the whole Sum was Sub- 
scribed to as fast as the names cou'd be taken, and 
above a hundred thousand pound retum'd. The Fund 
is for 1,120,000 lb. and the Annuity at Sixteen years 
purdmse for 96 years. 

* The date 28 ApriU b either the date of receipt, or vritten 
in nigtake for 28 March. It ib not in tlie handwriting of Ad- 
dison, nor of his amannenaB. 
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Last night the Queen Sign'd a Proclamation for a 
General Thaok^ving to be observed on the 1" of 
May for the Union, and -will Her Self celebrate it at 
S'. Pauls. 

A Conuniseion ia ordered to aeaidi into the Losses 
sustained hj the InhabitantB of the Lee- Ward Islands 
that some Beparation may be made 'em and proper 
precautions taken for the future. 

Her Majesty sends a Letter to the Republick of the 
Grrisons in Confirmation of the Treaty made with 
them by Mr, Stanyan and the Emperours Envoy. 
The Articles that concern Her Majesty are the first 
and fourth, by which She engages to Lidenmifie the 
Giisons fn^ any Losses they may sustain by the 
Germans in th^r March, to protect 'em against the 
Besentments of the Frendi, to comprehend 'em in 
the Treaty of Peace and do 'em good Offices with the 
Emperour, 

" There is a talk of S' Thomas Hanmores being 

to succeed M' Hansel ajid the Latter to be made a 

Lord, with many other changes y' y* Town usually 

makes at tlie End of a Session of Parlamentt I am 

Sir 

Yonr most obedient 

Humble Servant 

J. Addison." 

" March 28. 1707. 
M' Stepney," 
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[Stepney P&pen. ToL 1. Folio 87.] 

"Sir 

The Queen hae sent a Letter of Reprimand to tlie 
Lower House of Convocation for some Intemperate 
behaTiour that has lately paae'd among 'em tending 
to the ilimini ailing H. M* pren^tiTe as Head (^ the 
Church, w^ H. M. lets em know she paidons for 
this time but will make use of other methods wi& 
them in case they do the Like for the future. 

This morning the Town was Burprised with the 
news of a marriage aolemnised last ni^t at the D, of 
Mont^u's house between L^ Hinchinbrook and the 
only Daughter of Lady Anne Fopham. 

By oar Last Letters from Valencia we find the 
K. of Speins fiiende are all, except the Count de 
Noyelles, very mu<^ out of homour at his intended 
Joiuney to Catalonia. I hear that Earl Birers & 
L" Essex talk of returning home, y* Command being 
in the hands of L** Gallway. They design to mardi 
towards Madrid by y* way of Arragon and by that 
means leave y* Tajo on y* left, the pasung of w^ 
woud be difficult & dangerous. 

Prince Liditenetein, Count Oropeza, and Count 
de Cardona are the Cabinet Councelloura. The 
great & only misfortune they have in y* present 
favourable Conjuncture is y* division among y* Ge- 
neral Officers. 
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You will doubtless hear of our talked of Chimges 
from other hands. I am 
Sir 
Yo' 

most Humble 
Servant 

J. Addison." 



[Stepney Paperi. VoL 1. Folio 89] 

"Sir 

I send you Endosed a Letter from tnj L^ Halifax 
and thank you for all the kind ones receivd from 
your side. 

This day L^ Simderland had a Son Christened, 
The Queen Godmother & y* Duke of Marlborough 
and L'* Bealton Godfathers. They say Jack How, 
M' Blathwiut, and Prior, Shake. The Dutchess of 
Marlborow has invited Lady Peterborow to dine 
with her & name her company, who are D' Oarth 
L'* 'Wharton L* Halifax & L* Sunderland- The 
!E^1 of Manchester will I believe have directions to 
call at Vienna in his way to Venice. It was to day 
proposed in y^ House of Commons to Let in French 
Wine among us, but y* proposal was received so 
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warmly by one of y* Members that it immediately 
fell to our great mortification 
I am 
Yo' Most Obed 
Servant 
J. Addison."* 
" Decbr. 17. 
M' Stepney " 

• This whole series of letters are transcribed from the ori- 
ginals in the British Muserun. The order only has been changed 
where it was obrionaly erroneous. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1706 to 1708. 



ACQCUSTANCE WtTB T 



CORRESPONDENCE FBIVATE AND OFFICIAL WITH MR. COLE, H 



It ie no dight instance of that ardent devotion 
to literature by which Addison was so constantly dis- 
tinguished, that he should have ventured to signalize 
the first year of bis appointment to a political station 
of real bnsinese and important trust, by the pro- 
duction of a dramatic poem for music It appears 
that while on his travels he had frequently given him- 
self the entertainment of attending the representation 
of the Italian Opera in its native country, and on his 
return, finding this amusement recently introduced 
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on the London theatre, and struck with the ab- 
surdity, perhaps more apparent than real, ebice 
music haa her own tongne and seldom permits any 
other to be distinguished, — of an audience sitting to 
hear a performance in a language of which they were 
almost universally ignorant, — he conceived the idea 
of writing an English opera. — Such was the origin 
of his Bosamond. Unfortunately, he was himself 
no judge in the art which he condescended thus 
to patronise ; and through the unskilfiilneBs of the 
English composer employed, who produced, according 
to a report cited by Sir John Hawkins, a mere 
" jargon of sounds," the piece was coldly received, 
and fell after two or three representations. As no 
fact is more notorious than that a lai^ proportion of 
our most harmonious poets,— Dryden of the number, 
— have been totally destitute of muacal ear, it is 
evident that there can be no correspondence be- 
tween the prindj^es of melody in poetic numbers 
and in music, and that sweet verse will not ne- 
cessarily make sweet song; yet it must probably 
have been from belief in the existence of such a 
correspondence that the author of Bosamond has 
taken pains to adorn it with lines and stanzas which 
axe among the softest and most flowing in the lan- 
guage. It bears in other respects also the marks of 
careful and artiat-like finishing, and if as a drama it 
makes but a small part of the enduring fame of a 
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writer 80 eminent in other departments, this, in the 
judgement of no very indulgent critic, is far from 
being imputable to its want of merit.* By the pub- 

* " About thig time," writes Dr. Johnson, " the prevalent 
taste for Italian operas inclined him to tr; what would be the 
effect of a maBical dranui in our own language. He therefore 
wrote the opera of Roeamond, which, when exhiUted on the 
stage, waa eltlier hissed or n^lected; but truadng that the 
public would do him more justice, he published it, with an 
inscription to the Duchess of Marlborough ; a woman without 
skill, or pretendons to skill. In poetry or literature. His dedi- 
cation was therefore an instance of servile absurdity to be ex- 
ceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedication of a Greek Anacreon 
to the Duke." It may be remarked that the critic here, in the 
vehemence of bis own party-spirit, and his eagerness to chastise 
Barnes, has neglected two very obvious differences in the cases : 
first, that an English piece, and of so light a kind as an opera, 
might have been dedicated without " absurdity" to any lady of 
quality wliatever; but secondly, that tins particular opera,-* 
the scene of which is Iidd in tikat very manor of Woodstock 
which had recently been gront«d by the crown to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and in the fable of which tlie exploits of this 
great captain are introduced by way of prophetic vision, illus' 
trated with a plan of the rising towers of Blenheim Castle, — 
could have been dedicated, in all reason and propriety, to no 
other person living than the Duchess. And afler all, the de- 
dication iJius inveighed against, is a mere inscription of the 
simplest form. To the work itself however, Dr. Johnson has 
done ample justice in the following terms. " The opera of 
Rosamond, though it is seldom mentaoned, is one of the first of 
Addison's compoiations. The subject is well-chosen, the fiction 
is pleasng, and the pruse of Marlborough, for which the scene 
gives an opportunity, is what perhaps every productiou of 
human excellence must be, the product of good luck improved 
by genius. The thoughts are sometimes great and sometimes 
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Ucation of Hae beantiful drama, its autlior, ahating 
off the discordant accompaniment wltidi had marred 
his harmony, appealed, and not in vain, to &e good 
taste of the reading world. Among the testimonies 
in ite faTOur, there arri-red from his own university 
a short poem so elegant in its style and veraification, 
and so happy in its topics of commendaiion, that 
Addiaon, always a willing patron of literary talent 
when fortune put it in hie power, and touched no 
doubt in this instance, by the honour done to the 
merits of a favourite and ill-treated ofispring of his 
own genius, lost no time in making inquiry for the 
author. He proved to be Thomas l^ckell ; the son 
of a Cumberland clergyman, and an under graduate 
of Queen's College Oxford. The personal acquMnt- 
ance that followed fixed the destiny of Tickell, and 
was the foundation of all his prosperity in life. 
He appears speedily to have become the habitual 
companion, often the inmate of Addison, and his 



tender ; the Tersificstion is easy and gay. There b donbtlen 
some advantage in the Bhortness of the lines, which there is 
little temptation to load witb expletive epithets. The dialogue 
seema commonly better than the aongs. The two comic cha- 
racters of Sir Trust; and Gridiline, though of no great value, 
are jet such as the poet intended. Sir Tmstj's account of the 
death of Bosamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. The wh<de 
drajua is airy and elegant ; engaging' in its progress and pleasiog 
in its coDcluson. If Addison had cultivated the lighter parts 
of poetfj, he would probably have excelled." 
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ia. We shall hereafter find him the as- 
sociate of his distiDguished patron both in his literary 
and poHtical career; his second in office \rhen se- 
cretary of state, uid finally his executor and the 
editor of his works. The ability and conduct, 
the worth and honour manifested by him on all 
occasions, secured him the general esteem, and re- 
flected back on hie patron the cretUt of discerning 
and well-placed kindness. 

It was about this period that Steele published his 
comedy of the Tender Husband^ with a very af- 
fectionate dedication to Addison. Several years 
afterwards, in the concluding paper of the seventh 
volume of the Spectator, he made the ingenuous de- 
claration, that this play had in it so many applauded 
strokes from the pen of Ms friend, that he had ever , 
since " thought very meanly of himself that he had 
never publicly avowed it." "We thus learn, that 
from an early stage of bis literary career, Addison 
had been led to seek in the drama a frame for those 
witty conceptions and humorous delineations of 
character which were native to his genius, but for 
the conveyance of which a fortunate chance after- 
wards discovered to him a better adapted vehicle. 

At this period of Addison's history, we are com- 
pelled Bgtun to regret that scantiness of information 
on the part of his immediate representatives which 
has left one of the most interesting circumstances of 
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Ilia private life, — the ori^n of luB connection with 
the family of the laet earl of Warwick of the name 
of Kidi, involved in ohscurity and perplexed by cir- 
cumstances difficult to reconcile. That it was in the 
capacity of tutor to this yoimg nobleman that he first 
attracted the notice of the dowager countess his 
mother, is idSrmed by Johnson, has often been re- 
peated eince, and was certainly the contemporary re- 
port. Thyer appears to have conc«ved that he was 
his travelling tutor, and in Italy with him ; which ie 
chronologically impossible; Addison was assuredly 
in Italy but once, and Warwick was then in his 
cradle. So diligent an enqiurer as the late Dr. Drahci 
in his " Essays illustrative of the Tatler, Spectator 
and Guardian," declares himself unable to discover 
any evidence whatever of the fact of his tutorship. 

Two letters addressed by Addison to this youth 
have however been produced, as affording proof of 
this relation between the parties. These, although 
first published by Curll, bear every character of au- 
thenticity, and run as follows : — 

" My dear Lord, 
" I have employed the whole neighbourhood in look- 
ing after birds' neats, and not altogether without buc- 
cese. My man found one last night, but it proved a 
hen's with fifteen e^s in it, covered with an old 
broody duck, which may satisfy your lordship's cu- 
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rioBity a little, though I am afraid the eggs will be 
of little use to us. This morning I have news brought 
me of a nest which has abundance of httle tggs, 
streaked with red and blue yeins, that, by the de- 
scription they give me, must make a very beautiful 
figure on a string. My neighbours are very much 
divided in their opinions upon them : some say they 
are a skylark's, others will have them to be a canary 
bird's, but I am much mistaken in the turn and colour 
of the eggs, if they are not full of tom-tits. If your 
lordship does not make haste, I am afraid they will 
be birds before you see them, for if the account they 
gave me of them be true, they can't have above two 
days more to reckon. 

" Since I am so near your lordship methinks after 
having passed the day among more severe studies, 
you may often take a trip hither, and relax yourself 
with the little curiosities of nature. I assure you, no 
less a man than Cicero commends the two great 
friends of his age, Scipio and Lselius, for entertaining 
themselves at their country houses, which stood on 
the sea shore, with picking up cockle-shells and look- 
ing after birds' nests. For which reason I shall con- 
clude this learned letter with a saying of the same 
author, in his treatise on Friendship. ' Absint autem 
tristitia, et in onmi re severitas : habent ilia quidem 
gravitatem ; sed amicitia debet esse lenior et remis- 
sior, et ad onmem suavitatem fai^litatemque morum 
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proclivioT.' If your Lordship understaiids the de- 
gance and sweetness of these words, jaa may assure 
yourself you are no ordinary Latinist ; but if they 
have force enough to bring you to Sandy End, I 
shall be very well pleased. 

" I am, my dear Lord, 

" Your Lord^p'B most affectionate and 
" Most humble servant, 

" J. Addison. 
" May 20*. 1708." 

THE 8AUG TO THE BAUE. 
My dearest Lord, 
I can't forbear being troablesome to your Lordship 
whilst I am in your neighbourhood. The busmeas 
of this is to invite you to a concert of music, which 
I have found out in a neighbouring wood. It begins 
precisely at six in the evening, and con^ets of a black- 
bk^, a tbruBh, a robin-redbreast and a bullfinch. 
There Js a lark that by way of overture sings and 
mounts till she is almost out of hearing ; and after- 
wards, falling down leisurely, drops to the ground 
as soon as &e has ended her song. The whole is 
concluded by a nightingale that has a much better 
voice than M" Tofts, and something of the Italian 
manner in her (^visions. If your Lordship will 
honour me with your company, I will promise to en- 
tertain you with much better music and more i^ree- 
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&ble scenes, than ever you met with at the opera ; 
aod will condude with a ohimmiig deecription of a, 
ni^tingale) out of our friend Vii^ — 

" Quails popule& mcerens Philomela snb nmbrft 
Amissas queritur fcetus, quoa dorus arator 
Observana nido implonieB detfazit ; at ilia 
Flet noctem, ramoqne sedens, miaerabile carmen 
Integrat, et m<EriJs late loca qnestibns in^et." 

" So, cloee in poplar shades, lier cbildren gone, 
The mother nightingale laments alone ; 
Whose nest some prjing churl had found, and thence 

By stealth convey'd th' unfeather'd innocence. 
Bat she supplies the night with moumM stnuns, 
And melaocholj masic fills the plains." — Dxtdbm. 

Your Lordship's 
most obedient 

J. Addison. 
May 27* ITOS.* 

• A short letter of Addison's, recently printed, has eo much 
the qipearance of having been written from Bandy End at this 
time, and with a view to the subject of the two letters in the 
text, that this appears the fit place for its insertion. The name 
of his correspondent does notk appear, nor is there any date of 
year, but the month la the same in which the letters to War- 
wick were written. 

Dear Sir 

If yon are at leisure I will desire yon to enquire In any 
Bookseller's shop for a StaUus and to loc^ in the beginning of 
the Achilleid for a Birda-neat which if I am not mistaken is 
very finely described. It comes in I think by way of simile 

VOL. I. L 
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On a careiul ttupection these lettera will be foond 
to lenre the situation fif the writer with regard to 
the young earl in much obscurity : That he waa not 
his lordship's domeetio tutor is plmn, from the in- 
Titatiouhegives him to his own home at Sandy End; 
and that he hadi as yet at least, no superintendence 
of his etndiea, is plun, from his professed ignorance 

towards y* Beginning of tha Book, where the Poet compares 
AchilieB'B mother looking afler a proper Seat to conceal her 
Son in, to a Bird searching after a fit place for a Nett. If jon 
find h send It me, or bring it jouraelf, and as yon acquit joox' 
■elf of This ;oa taaj perhaps be troubled with more Poetical 
CommisBioiu from 

S' 
Your moBt Futhfiill 

Humble Servant 

J. Addisoh. 

Mj Hearty Service to Dr. Swift, The next Time you come 
bring a Coach Early y* we may tale y' Air in it. 
May. 30. 

[From C. J. Smith's " Historical and Literary CnriouUes." 
4tj3. Literatim.'] 
. The lines of Statins referred to are certainly the following, 
although they do not, as Addis<»i int^ined, describe a birds- 
nest. If the; had, he would probably have communicated them 
to the young lord. 

" Qnalis vicino volucris jam sedula partu, 

Jamqne timens qufi fronds domum suspendat inanem, 
IVoridet tunc ventos, hinc anzia cogitat angnea, 
Kno homines, tandem dutue placet tuabra, novisqae 
Vix Btetit in ramia, et prodnus ai-bmr amatur." 

AeMOead i. 212. 
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what pn^resa his young inend had made in the Latin 
language. The fact also of his filliag at tiaa period 
such an office aa that of under secretary of state, 
might be thought coDciomre agaiuat his being at the 
same time in the subaltern emph^nieiit of tutor to 
a child of ten years of age. On the other hand, our 
total ignorance of any prerious conneetioQ between 
Addison and the Warwick family wMch could have 
led him to take a spontaneous share in the instruction 
of the boy; the evidence of hia being afterwards 
eng^ed in a similar taek elsewhere, and the proof 
which will hereafter appear of the part taken by him 
at a later period in arranging for Warwick's removal 
to college, are atiU stronger evidence on the affirmative 
side. Thua we seem reduced to the condnsioD, that ' 
the mediocrity of his official emoluHtenta, and still 
more, perhaps, his continual apprehension of losing 
them, persuaded the under secretary to submit to 
such sacrifice of his offidal dignity as might be in- 
volved in accepting, as a kind of family &iend, the 
general direction or superintendence only, of the 
education of a nobleman. The letters themselves 
are beauliM models of the style of an accomplished 
man condescending to the inclinations of a child 
whom he loved, and whose improvement he was 
aosious to promote. 

It was out of this connection with the yoimg earl 

as it seems, that the intimacy with the dowager 

L 2 
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connteas hia mother arose, which ended at length in a 
ch>seF tie. But Addison, as yet, was by no means in 
(irCDinstances to aspire to ancfa a connection; and 
many worldly anxieties and vicifisitudes of fortune 
were yet to intervene before this accomplishment of 
his desires. 

The dispoution of queen Anne, — the genuine 
heiress of the capital weahness of her prc^nitor 
James I, — rendered the period of her occupancy of 
the throne, a strife of favourites still more than a 
Btrugglo of parties ; and the whigs, who had guned 
a temporary ascendency by the predominance of 
one lady, were now threatened with a fall through 
the ino'easing authority of another. The imperious 
rule of the duchess of Marlborough was drawing 
towards a close ; and the extravagant and romantic 
fondness for her once entertained by the queen, was 
fast changing into aversion under the skilful opera- 
tions of Mrs. Masham, the new favourite. By this 
lady, the interests of Mr, Harley and his friends 
were espoused, ^^inst the whige whom they had 
deserted, and so fortified, they had already ven- 
tured on several trials of strength with various suc- 
cess. Before the conclusion of 1707, Mr. Harley 
and several of his allies having pushed their way into 
office, the queen had been encouraged to attempt the 
holding of a coimiMl to the exclusion of the General 
|ind the lord Treasurer ; but this effort had ended in a 
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signal defeat, and Marlborough and Godolphin had 
found means to effect the expulsion both of Harley 
and Bolinbroke from office. A long struggle for the 
post of aecretary of state had ended, as we have seen, 
in favor of the wliigs, by the appointment of thd 
6arl of Sunderland; but their opponents were stiU 
unconquered and undaonted. Assured by the mtet 
solid proofs of her diuly augmenting favor and credit 
with the queen, Mrs. Masham, prompted by Harley> 
and swayed likewise, it is probable, by the obvious 
policy of prostrating entirely the patroness whom she 
had supplanted, and by whom she could neVer hope 
to be forgiven, unceasingly ui^ed the Queen to cont* 
plete what was called her emancipation. For this 
pui^se nothing less was demanded than the dismissal 
of the duchess and her daughters from the chief 
posts in the household ; of the great and victorious 
Capt^ her husband from the command of the army J 
of their neat allies Godolphin and Sunderlqiid, and 
eSi the other whig leaders from their respective 
ofBces, and the substitution of Harlev, Bolinbrok^ 
and the tones, 

Anne long refused, or hesitated, to embark in the 
troublesome and formidable enterprise of accom* 
plishing BO entire a revolution ; partly from con^ 
stitutional timidity and irresolution, partly, it 1% 
not unlikely, from some suspicions of the designs of 
the universally-suspected Harley, some renuuning 
fc 3 
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jealousies of a Jacobite ioto^st, and an imwiUingaess 
quite to let go her hold of those able si^pwters of 
her throne in whom she had most confided. Bat 
they who duly wdghed her otiginal jxtUtical predi- 
lections, the nuUcol weakness of her character, and 
the nianner in which ehe was swayed by pereonal 
motJTes, must have been well convinced that the 
sentence of Marlborough and his allies was in effect 
past, and its esecalion probably a question of a little 
time only. It therefore behoved sudi as bore office 
throng the favour of these leaders to hold themaelves 
in peipetual readiness to surrender what was pethaps, 
as'in the case of Addison, an only source of r^olar 
or stated income. 

In the meantime, the under secretaiy iq>peare to 
have exerted lunuelf in the buaness of his place with 
zeal and ability, and he voluntarily contributed to 
the cause of his country, uid his party, a pamphlet 
entitled, " The present state of the War, and the 
necesnty of an augmentation considered," This pece, 
written in a c^dm, argumentative strain, without any 
attempt at awakening the passions, undertakes to 
prove, that true poKcy would dictate a great and 
extraordinary effi>rt for the puipose of cmslung the 
enrany in one or two campugns, rather than a shtcker 
prosecution of the war, by which it might be spun 
on for many years, and peihaps without final suocese. 
It sets out with an eimmeradon of the causes which 
must continue to fix the French nation " for ever, in 
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theii ommoaitiea and avereions towards us, and make 
them catch Rt all opportunitiea of Bubverting our coa- 
etitutioii, deetroying our reli^D, raining our trade,. 
toad ginlcing tLe figure which we make among the. 
nations of Europe." The prindple is laid down, tliat 
we ouj^t never to make peace until a complete 
separation shall have been effected between France 
and Spain, whoee conjunction is absolutely incom- 
patible with our safety. The remittances of bullion 
from the Spanidi setUementa, are stud to supply the 
sinews of war to the king of France ; and the ruin 
o£ our woolleli manufactures is predicted, should 
France finally succeed in transferring the supply .of 
Spain with those febrioe from us to herself. At the 
same tim^ our Levant trade, it is sud, " must likewise 
flourish or decay in our hands as we are friends or 
enemies of the Spanish monardiy. .... The Stnuts 
mouth is tlie key of the Xjevant^ and will be always 
in the possessbn of those who are kings of Spun ; " — 
An assertion r^narkably refuted by a circumstance 
then indeed little to have been antii^Mted, — our 
conquest and retention of CHbraltar. 

Since the return of Addison from the continent, 
the course of thdr respective fortunes had restored 
him and his earliest &iend to the habitual enjoyment 
of each other's society. Steele had long since quitted 
the army; he had c<Hnmenoed his career as a drar 
Siatic writer in 1704, with the oomedy of the Fu- 
I. 4 
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neral, followed it up witli Ulc Tender Hua1[^tid, in 
which it has been mentioiied that he had received his 
friend's asuatance, and added another but less suc- 
cessful effort, the Lying Lover. He had been ap< 
pointed to an office in the household of prince George 
of Denmark, and about the same time, through the 
interest of Addison with lords Halifax and Somers, 
obtained the post of gazette-writer, — the lowest, as 
he sajs himself, in the ministry, — with a salary of 
300^ per ftftmm. He had also married in suc- 
oesaion two ladies of fortune; the laet in 1707. 
Thus poeseseed of sources of income, which with a 
moderate share of prudence would have been ample 
for all his occasions ; by the aid of his dramatic re- 
putation, and the charms of his lively conversation 
tmd really amiable temper, he was now able to figure 
in the gay world which he loved. The Kitcat dob 
admitted him a member in consideration of his zeal 
as a whig partisan, and he obt^ed access to much of 
the same distinguished so4Mety which was frequented 
by his more elevated friend ; but with the addition, 
there is reason to believe, of a looser and less re- 
putable set, composed of what were then styled men of 
the town. Steele is s^d to have behaved to Addison 
in eoaety with a marked deference, very uncommon 
and striking between old comrades, equals in age- 
and nearly so in all things, excepting genius and 
conduct In, private however, there can be little 
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doubt that they associated tt^ether on terms of great 
ituniliarity and confidence; and were fi^quent de- 
positaries of the literary projects of each other. 

The published correspondence of Steele, worthless aa 
it is in otter respects, consisting in great part of hasty 
notes to his wife, accounting for his detention from 
home by details of his engagemente^ — supjJies man^ 
brief, int^dental notices of Addison, some of which, 
deserve transcription or remark. 

"We find it to have been the custom of Addison to 
be scarcely ever unprovided of some retreat in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London, where he might 
employ his evening and his leisure hours, in study 
and the labor of composition : — a satisfactory re- 
futation of the injurious account given by Spence on 
the authority of Pope, which represents him as ha-^ 
bitually passing his evenings, " often far ■ into the 
mght," in cofiee-houses and taverns with a few con- 
vivial and obsequious companions. Sandy Ead, a 
hamlet of Fulham, from which his lettera to lord 
Warwick are dated, was at this time hia country 
retirement. He appears to have occupied apartments 
in a lodging qr boarding house established at this 
place, whence several of the published letters o£ 
Steele are dated, written at times when he seems to 
have been the guest of Addison. " Having reached 
London," he writes to his wife, " about eleven, and 
dispatched what was further necessary after what 
L S 
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pi^Kia Mr. Addiaoa had before sent to press, I am 
jost returned here to dinner." In the same monUi 
he Dwutions another cUumer with his friend at Sandy 
End, and an engagement to dine at the coontr; houfle 
o£ Mr. Sartre, Addison's brother-in-Uw, whither he 
iras to be conveyed by him " in a coach and fonr." 
In October he says, " Tomorrow ytxa &Torite Mr. 
Addison and I shall set ont for Hampton Court ; he 
to meet some great men there, I to see yon." 

It is probable that the pliers here mentioQed as 
" sent to press," by Addison, were ^ther offidal 
matters for insertiim in the gazette, or some of the 
pditical writings referred to in the " Memorial " to 
George J, where we read the following passage. 
*' That upon his return to England (from Hanorer) 
he took all oceasionB, both by his writings sod 
oonversations to promote y* cause whidi God be 
dunk'd has so wonderfully prerailed, and to puUish 
those Boyal Yirtues which the nation sees at present 
in your Majesty." * 

There are traces in these letters of some pecuniary 
tnuuacti(»8 between the friends : Steele iufimns his 
wife, in August 1708, that be has " paid Mr. Addi- 
son the whole lOOOI," and at a kter period he says, 
** Mr. Addison's money you will have tmoorrow 
Boon," Ko port of the correspraidencQ aflfcsda the 
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alighteat ooofirmation of the story willingly rec^Ted 
by Jofaneon, but diflcreditod by Tliyer, of AddiBon's 
having put Bn execution into the house of his friend 
to recover a hundred pounde which he had lent him. 
Steele, in one account, ia eaid to have told the f^- 
cmnstance with tears in his eyes ; another veraion of 
tiie Btory makes the debt JOQOL, and repreaeate 
AddiBon as remitting to Steele the balance of the 
produce of ihe execntion, " with a genteel letter," 
informing him that he had taken this step in order 
to awaken him to a sense of the inevitable ruin 
awaiting him from hia habits of n^ligence and pro- 
fu«on ; Steele, it ia added, took the warning in good 
part, and believed the proceeding designed to do him 
service. Tales thus contradictory carry their refti- 
tatJon with them ; but when, at a later period, Steele 
in one of his frequent exigences informs his wife that 
he has raised money elsewhere, " but was denied by 
his friend," it is no improbable coiyecture that Ad- 
dison might be the pereoa referred to. The accurate 
Dr. Birch had doubtless some grounds for the ob- 
servation, that their fnendship endured to the end, 
" with a few little bickerings on economical occasione." 
When we consider the profliga*^, — almost the in- 
sanity, — of Steele's profusion, in contrast with the 
ondeviatdng economy and prudence by which Ad- 
dison preserved liinia«lf jree from temptations to 
private dishonesty or p<Jitical baseness winch might 
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haye proyed too etrong for bis virtue, it will appear 
certain that his puree oould not at all timee have 
been opened eo &eelj as we find that it had once 
been, to the selfish and nnprindpled importnmties 
of hia re<Meea aseoduite. 

A few ^)ecimenfi both of the private and the official 
correspondence of tlie under eecretaty^ during the 
years 1707 & 8, may here find a place. The first 
relates with simpUtaty and feeling an afiecting in- 
cident. 

TO HB. COLE, AT VENICE. 
Sir, Whitehfdl Oct'. 81. 1707. 

Yesterday we had news that the body of air 
Cloudesley Shovel was found on the coast of Corn- 
wall The fishermen who were searching among the 
wrecks, took a tin box out of one of the carcases that 
were floating, and found in it the commission of an 
admiral, upon which examining the body more nar- 
rowly, they found it was poor sir Cloudesley." You 



• Sir Cloudeslej ShoTcl was retaniiiig with hia fleet from the 
Mediterraueui when his own diip Mid serenl others were 
wrecked on the SciU; islands. Oa tward the admirot's ship 
^verj soul perished. Smollet relates in his histotj, that " the 
sdmiraTs hodj being cast ashore was stripped uid buried in 
the sand ; but afterwards discovered and brought into Flj- 
moutfa, from whence it wae conTejed to London and buried 
in Westminster Abbe^," 
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taay gaess the condidou of hia tmliappy wife, wbo 
lost in the same ship with her husband, her two sons 
by sir John Narborough. We b^in to despair of 
the two other men of war and the fireship that en- 
gaged among the same rocks. 

I am sir &c. 

■The two following letters refer in part to an afiront 
put upon the English embassy at Venice, which de- 
rived importance from the juncture at which it was 
perpetrated. The sailing of a French expedition 
from Dunkirk, with the Pretender on board, for the 
invasion of Scotland, to which the pope had con-, . 
tributed open encouragement and a portion of the 
expense, was the circumBtance that had emboldene^ 
the repubhc thus prematurely to evince her hostility 
of feeling towards the first of protectant powers. 

TO MB. jrOETLET MONTAGU. 

. Dear mi,. 

I am very much obliged to you for the honour of 
your letter, and am glad to . hear that there is no 
occasion for acqnainting you with the issuing out of 
^e writs, which I hear will be on Thursday next, 
" I send you enclosed a print that is thought to be 
well written. I fancy it is Manwaring's.* We 

* This geDtlemon, bsrel; known by name to the general 
reader of the present day, stood with his contemporaries in the 
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hear litBt the Dnke of Floronoe funii^t the Pope 
with the money that he ocHitzibated tomid the in- 
tended eipedltion. If bo, his miiuBter will be pat 
henoe vety enddenly. Ton have doabtlen heard of 
the affiront offer'd joor conmn Monaheeter in eeaxeif 
ing hie gondola for EngUsh cloath, which was fonnd 
in some quantity aboard of it^ by the cormption of 
his serrantB. It was done at the time when the 
VaietJans had heard that the invasion had sncceeded. 
13t»r ambassador i« banieht oar coart, and tho* he 
has desir'd aadience to ezjdiun the matter, it is re- 
fased till yoor cou^ Mandieeter has had the satis- 
&ction he demands, which is, that the searchers 
stand in the piUory, and the doath be put into the 
gondola on the place where it was taken oat. 

I long fot some of your conversation in country 
air, and am ever, with the greatest truth and ee- 
teem, rir 

Tonr&c 

J. Addison. 

WUteliaD Aipt. S7. 1708. 
Steele shall wnte to you by the next poet." 

firit rank of able irriten, litoraij jndges, and excdlent con* 
venen. H« wm (Im author ot nun; occanonal pieca on tbe 
whig aide, a member of the Kitcat club, and Mcratar^ to the 
Docbeaa of Mariboron^. Some account of him, and a nnmber. 
of lui very (eDBible and well-written lett«n, are fonnd in Coxe'a 
Idfe c^ the Dnke of Mariboron^ 
* From a iaa umile In Addiaoniana vol. i. 
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TO THE EABL OP HANCHESTEB, 
My Lord, Cockpit J1J7 23. 1708. 

I make bold to coogratulate your lordship on the 
appearance of so honouioble a condnuon as your 
Lordship is getting to your difiput« with the senate 
of Venice. I had the pleasure to day of hearing 
your Lordship's conduct in tlus afiur very much 
i^kuded by some of our first peers. We had an 
unlucky buaneas about two days ago, that befel the 
Muscovite unbaeaador, who was airested going out 
of luB house, and rudely treated by the bfulife. He 
wae then upon his departure for his own country, and 
the Bom under a hundred pounds that stays him; 
and what makes the buuness the worse, he has been 
punctual in his'payments, and had ^ven orderB that 
this very sum should be paid the day after. However, 
as he is very well convinced that the government 
entirely disapproves such a proceeding, there are no 
ill conseijuencea ^prehended from it. Your Lordship 
knows that the privileges of ambassadors are under 
very little r^pilations in England, and I believe that 
a bill will be promoted in the next parGament for 
setting them upon a certun foot ; at least, it is what 
we talk of in both offices on this occasion. 

I am, my I^ord 
Yoiur &c 
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The Bussian ambassador, still more Berere in his 
requisitionB than the earl of Mancheeter, demanded 
aa reparation on cxxaeion of the indignity offered him, 
the lives of the bailiffs by whom his privileges had 
been eo rudely violated ; but "F-ngHnli lives not being 
at their prince's disposal, Le was obliged to content 
lumself with such apolo^es and reparations as could 
be made. Another letter to Wortley Montagu, is a 
pleasing proof that this early friendship flourished 
etill amid the anxieties of public business and the 
distractions of London life. 



UB. ADDIBON TO HR. WOBTLEY HONTAaU, 

Dear Mr, 

I am infinitely obliged to you for your kind lett^, 
but am afraid that the present posture of a£^s in 
our office will not let me have the happiness I pro- 
posed to myself of passing part of the summer in 
your company. My brother Hopkins is uming at 
the House of Conunons, and therefore de^red me to 
take out my month in the country as soon as I can, 
that he may be at Insure to push his interest there in 
ite season. 

At the same time I am very much disposed to go 
to the Bath, where I hope to put myself in good 
htunonr fpr the rest of the year, and giun as much 
bcfiefit by the waters as a friend of mine did about a 
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twelve-montli ago. I wisli your mclisation would 
determine yon to the same place, or that going 
thither or coming back, I might have the honour of 
waiting on yon ; for I hope you don't think it a 
compliment when I assure you ihsi I value your 
conversation more than any man'a'living, and am, 
with the greatest truth and esteem, sir 

Your most affectionate friend 
and most obedient servant. 
WhitehaU May 1.1708. 

I think of setting out next week with Coh Frowde, 
in a coach that we shall hire for ourselves to the 
Bath. 

To the same Iriend he Boon after communicatee the 
state of the war, aa follows. 

Dear sir, August 17. 1708. 

The last time I had the honour to see you, I was 
in so much haste that I could not tell you I had 
been talking of you tite 4 tSte to my lord Halifax 
that day, who expressed himself with a great deal of 
friendship and esteem. I have not yet made the 
grand experiments. We think here as you do in the 
country, that France is on her last legs. By a mul 
just now arrived, we hear that the duke of Marl- 
borough had made a movement to prevent the 
junction of the two armies under the dukes of 
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Yendome and Berwick. The; ^ve oot that tlie;' 
will resign all rather than lose little ; and they of the 
army are of opinion that we are at the point of a 
genenil actioi^ which oar inends are very eager upon. 
There has been an action between the Mawhal de 
VUlaxB and the duke of Savcfy, whidi the Freodi 
tell to th^ adrantage; bnt as soon aa our letters 
come from Switzerland, we hope to have a better 
account of it : for the French letters own that^ 
immediately after their pretended success, the duke 
of Savoy took Exilles. I am^ dear sir, your &c. 
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CHAPTEK Vni. 
110S & 1709. 



BABI> Of aUNDERLAHD ] 

TA.B,t8BIF IN CONHBQUENCE. 

NANT OF IBIS^ND APPOINTS BI> HT8 CHtEF SECBSTABI. 



■ULM BBCBT. DNABLB TO BPSUL Hi THE BOUBB. TAKXS BODOEIX 
TO IBEI,ANI>. HIB OFHCIU. CONIX7CT. STATE Or FASTIEB. 

The earl of Sunderlancl was not suffered long to 
retain his Iiard-woa secretarysliip ; m the last month 
of 1708 he iraa diBnuBsed to make room for lord 
Dartmouth who ranked with the tones. By this 
revolution, his nnder-eecratary would likewise have 
found lumself thrown back upon private life and 
his own resources, had not a fresh patrtni stood 
forth, by whom he was preferred to an office fflmilar 
in its functions to that which he had lost, bat of 
higher trust, and probably superior emolument. 
Just at this time, the earl of Wharton, being ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of IreWkl} named Mr. 
Addison his chief secretary. His acoeptfoiee of so 
confidential a post under such a primupal, having 
be«n eufftoeed by Dr. Johnson to require an apolc^, 
it will not be improper here to enter at stmie length 
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into the history and character of this nobleman, 
certiunly one of the meet remarkable men of his 
time. 

He was the son o^ Philip baron Wharton, whose 
name oflen occurs in connection with the great 
struggle of the reign of Charles I. By this king, 
when on his march agiunst the Scots in 1640, he had 
been committed to custody at York, and even 
threatened with death as a sower of sedition, for pre- 
senting to his majesty petitions for the calling of a 
parliament ; but was speecUly liberated for fear of a 
mutiny of the army. In the civil war he conunanded 
a regiment for the parliament ; but, like the greater 
part of the ^presbyterians, among whom he was 4 
principal leader, he protested agunst those steps 
which led directly to th^ trial and death of th^ 
king, and retired &om public life for some time 
after that event. Subsequently however he hod 
accepted of a seat in Cromwdl's council, and in his 
Upper House, on which account he was in danger of 
'being excluded from the act of indemnity passed 
at the Iteatoration. The arbitrary measures of 
Charles U. found in him a steady and courageous 
opponent; in 1677 he was conmutted to the Tower 
for declaring against the legality of a parliament 
which had been continued irom the beginning of 
the reign without a fresh appeal to the people. 
Hie intimacy with Algernon Sidney afterwards 
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brought him into so much suBpicion concerning 
plots, or pretended plots, that on the accession of 
James II. he judged it for hia safety to obt^ a 
license to travel ; but he was one of the first noble- 
men in readiness to greet the prince of Orange on 
his arrival in London. To the end of his days, 
defying puns and penalties, he entertained a presr- 
byterian minister in his house as chaplain. This 
nobleman, sometimes called the good lord Wharton, 
died very aged in lfi94. Thomas his son and heir, 
earl and afterwards marquis Wharton, was bom in 
1647, and early sent by his father to travel, under 
the care of a learned tutor of his own sentiments in 
religion and politics. Th e love of civil hb erty thus 
inculcated upon him remained with the young 
nobleman throughout hia career; and in after life, 
notwithstanding his public conformity and professed 
conversion to the established church, notwithstanding 
even the character of an open scoffer at all religion 
which was often cast upon him, he was never able to 
clear himself from (he reproach of sectarianism. In 
fact however, he soon manifested " an aversion to 
the severities of a puritanical life," and b^an " to 
indulge himself in all the pleasures of mirth and 
gallantry." Nor did riper age teach him more 
control over his propensities; friend and foe are 
^reed that his private morals always continued 
>rorthy of a courtier of Charles II. But a life of 
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jdeMure onlj, could not long suffice a geniue eo 
bright, BO active, bo fearlees and so nsinring. He 
thiew himself into politicfl, become knight of the 
ahire fcnr Buckingham, was one of those bold men 
who presented the dnke of YoA to the grand 
jury of IVGddleeex aa a popish recusant ; and he 
voted for the excluoon bOL When the raah and 
culpable rebellion of the duke of Monmouth broke 
out, Wharton's known intimacy with him justified a 
warrant to seardi hie country seat for arms. He 
held a secret correspondence with the jwince of Orange 
and was one of that small number of tmsty ad- 
herents to whom the plan of his intended expedi- 
tion was privately communicated. On the Prince's 
IftDdJTtg he was the first man of consequenoe who 
joined him, hastening down to Exeter to meet lum 
with twenty fiiends, and die store of arms which had 
not been found in the search ai his house. He sat 
too in the Convention-parliament. 

Sudi eminent services were duly rewarded under 
the new reign by the place of eomptroUo: of the 
household, the lieutenancy of the counties of Oxford, 
Westmorland and Bucks, and other honors. The 
poet of secretary of state to which he aspired woe 
refused him, on account, it is sud, of some offence 
taken by the king at his violence of temper, and his 
hostility to Charles earl of Sunderland, a wily states^ 
tnan who had rendered himself necessary to a long 
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series of adminiBtraUonB hj his abiliiieB Etnd eztraor- 
dinary dexterity, though trusted by none. Wharton, 
if less skilled to render himself indispensable tn 
the government, was largely endowed witii every 
qualification which could render him formidable 
when left (mt f^ it. He was a great public speaker; 
somewhat ooarae, it should seem, in his style, since 
Bolinbroke called him the scavenger of his party, 
but bold, fluent, ready, full of wit, and merciless in 
sai'caam and inTective ; artful at the same tame, and 
dexterous in swaying the pasraons of a popular 
assembly; better adapted therefore to the lower house 
than the upper; but terrible to his adversaries in 
both. Added to this, he was quite unrivalled in all 
the arts of canvasring and electioneering, and cer- 
tainly the greatest borpuffh-numffer of lua time. At 
one important juncture he is said to have returned 
thirty members. His bic^rapher affirms that he 
devoted no less a sum than eighty thousand pounds 
to the m^tenance of his parliamentary interest. 

Not content with these distinctions, he was the 
first man on the turf, ptud great attention to his 
stud, and cultivated a matchless breed of greyhoimds. 
In arclutecture and gardening he was so skilled as 
to be consulted by all his &iends, and his seat of 
"Wlnchendon in "Wilts, on which he laid out vast sums, 
was a model of taste and magnificence. " He had a 
peculiar way," says his biogra|Aer, "of engaging 
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men in his fnendahip and sentimentB. Wben ojiy 
young lords or gentlemen appeared first in ihe world, 
be took care to fall in with their . passions, pjtd 
diverling them in their way, never fuled_ of gaining 
them over to his party when he set about it. If 
the^ delighted in hunting, he aesisted them in their 
sports with his horeee and hounds ; if in racers, he 
mended their breed for them; if in play, be had 
those about bim who fitted them, though himself 
did not much affect it ; if in mirths himself was 
the gayest company upon earth ; if in a bottle, fhey 
were humoured in that, though be hated excess in 
it. He was not only good to others for bis own 
ends but fi:^ theirs too, and served his Mends upon 
all occasions with a readiness and industry which 

/Seldom failed of success." 

1^ On the acces^on of Anne, lord Wharton, with 
othera of the whigs, was dismissed from his offices, 
and the Queen even went so far as to strike out his 
name from the list of privy councillors with her own 
hand. But be was not thus to be put down. Byan 
able application of hie various resources, and eqteually 
by a well-timed alliance with Grodoipbin, he speedily 
r^;ained such a footing in the court as enabled him 
to extort from her Majesty, not merely his restoration 
to the rank of a privy councillor, but by way irf 
amends, a favourite object of his ambition, advance- 
ment to an earldom. Still striving onwards, he liad 
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now battled hia way into the great office of lord 
lieutenaDt of Ireland. 

At the commencement of lord Wharton's adminis- 
ration, the same arrogant and selfish faction which 
had delighted in trampling upon the rights and the 
feelings of the proteatant dissenters of England, waa 
striving hy the schism bill to aggravate the hardships 
of the exclusive laws imposed already upon the pres- 
bytetians of Ireland. Swift, who in his character of 
a churchman, indulged himself in an antichristian 
Bcom and hatred of sectariet, informed archbishop 
King, in the letter in which he recommended Addison 
to his acquaintance, that he had taken pmns to give 
him right notions on the propriety of these laws. 
How far he had been successful in this laudable 
attempt appears not ; Addison had strong prejudices 
of birth and education to struggle against on this 
subject, but neither his temper, nor the purity and 
disinterestedness of his pious affections, could have 
permitted him under any circumetances to join actively 
with forcers of consdence and oppressors of their 
christian brethren; and it may be added, that his 
writings cont^n far more censure and ridicule of the 
high church party than of the dissenters. Lord 
Wharton too, partly no doubt from Bound views of 
policy, and partly, it is probable, from secret linger- 
inga of respect for a form of religion which he had 
deserted chiefly because it rebuked too etemly the 

VOL. I. H 
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liceose of his morale, Bteadily resisted the aggravation 
at least, of these anjnstiSable imposttions. It was 
the leading olgect of hie goTemment to conciliate the 
attachm^it of the whole protestant interest of the 
country. Against the unfortunate catholics on the 
contrary, whom he r^arded with well-fonnded politi- 
cal jealousy, and perhaps with some impresfflons of 
puritanical aversion, it was his policy to enforce the 
whole rigor of the penal code, combined with the 
mortiBcations of sodal exdunon. He admitted, 
according to his bi(^p»pher, "no Bomanist to his 
presence," bot mth respect to others, " never was there 
a court at Dublin so acces^ble, never a lord lieutenant 
so easy to be approached. His lordship there, as in 
Gnglaad, divided the hours between business and 
pleasure. The day was for council, the night for 
ballfl, gaming tables and other diversions. . , . He took 
over with him Mr. Clayton, who composed Ardnoe, 
Rosamond and other operas, and had several enter- 
tiunments of that kind in the castle, where the alder- 
men and chief citizen's wives came and were welcome, 
my lady Wharton receiving them with that humanity 
and easineas which adorn all the actions of her life." 
His court was crowded also with people of quality 
who came over from England either to enjoy, the 
pleasures of the place, and his society, or to push 
their interest with so powerful a patron. • 

• SeeMemoirsofttemostnobleTho.lateMarquisofWhartMi 
&c 12ino. London 1715. This life ia anonjmons, but it ia de- 
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A scene like this coold not have been barren eitJier 
of instruction or amuBement for an observer like 
Addison ; but ibis is the &ir side of the tapestry. 
The acrimomous Swift, who, although he had accepted 
from the lord lieutenant the title of his chaplain, 
and would probably have accepted of any thing 
better had it been offered, held him in utter detest- 
ation, partly for political, partly for personal reasons, 
has drawn us hie character in the darkeet colors. He 
accuses him, in his government of Ireland, of num- 
berless acta of oppression* and injustice, of systematic 
rapacity, and gross venali^, in which, as in other 
kinds of corruption, his " easy " lady was lai^ly a 
partaker; of utter disregard of his word, and of 
the most shameless and revolting depravity of 
manners. 

We want the means of redudng these chains 
exactly to their just value ; but knowing as we do, 
that Wharton was unseaiipulous, and though of great 
estate sometimes needy from his profusion, those of 
venality and extortion may well be credited; and 
from what we leeun of the general impression of con- 
temporaries respecting both himself and his lady, it is 

dicated to the boh and niccesKr of the M&rqnis, and has all the 
ur of being written, as it profeaBes to be, on personal knowledge 
of him. It IB however not to be implicitlj followed, being a 
kind of panegjric, thongh with man; honest Hdmiasions, and 
eurious tnuts of character. 

M 2 
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likely that the rest are rather exaggeratjona in degree 
than total calumnies. Tfaia lord was the father of the 
notorioua duke of Wharton. 

It might be either at the Kitcat club or in private 
society that thia nobleman firet became acquainted 
with the genius and the merits of Addison. He had 
quite enough of wit and taste himself to be sincerely 
de%hted with these qualities in another, and of pene- 
tration to discover the uses he could make of such 
abilities, and he lost no time in inviting him down to 
his country house, and procuring his return to parlia- 
ment. To coalem^te an Addison in such society, 
or under such patronage, la perhaps not quite satis- 
factory ; but it otight to be considered, that the 
principles of government which Wharton had con- 
rast^tly as well as coun^eously mtunt^ed, were 
entirely consonant with his own ; that their political 
friendships were the same ; that he was no longer of 
an age to dread infection from libertine conversation 
or example; and if in Ireland precedents were afforded 
him of official corruption, we have good reason to 
believe that they were not followed. 

Queen Anne is said to have been impressed with 
personal esteem for the character of Addison, who 
had been first recommended to her by the duchess of 
Marlborough ; and on his departure for Ireland she 
conferred upon him the office of keeper of the records 
there, rdsing the saUry of the phice to 300i per an- 
num for his encouragement. 
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Swift, whose warmtli of friendahip sometimea re- 
deemed in part the bittemeae of his enmities, expressed 
himself tbue cordially and pleaatoitly respecting the 
new secretary to their common acqu^tance colonel 

Hunter at Paris "I know no men so ill used 

by men of business as their intimate friends. About 
a fortnight after Mr. Addison had received the letter 
you were pleased to send me, he first told me of it 
with an air of recollection, and after ten further of 

grace, thought fit to give it me I am now with 

Mr. Addison. ... he is hurrying away for Ireland, 
and I pray too much business may not spoil, le plus 
honngte homme du monde : for it is certtun which of 
a man's good talents he employs on business must be 
detracted from his conversation." 

To archbishop King he writes thus : " Mr. Add' ■on, 
who goes over our first secretary is a most excellent 
person, and being my intimate friend, I shall use all 
my credit to set him right in his notions of persons 
and things. .... I will say nothing further of his 
character to your grace at present, because he has 
half persuaded me to have some thoughts of returning 
to Ireland, and then it will be time enough : but if it 
happens otherwise, I presume to reconunend him to 
your grace as s person you will think worth your 
acquaintance." 

A letter written at this time by Steele to an Irish 

gentleman of the name of Keally, introduces us to 

H 3 
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snotber friend of Addison's afterwards included 
among his correspondenta : 



" Dear air, J"- 20 1709. 

" I have your very kind letter of the 1st instant, 
and am sorry you had not intelligence sooner of Mr. 
Addison's being secretary of state for Ireland. The 
same messenger who carried an account of it to the 
Lords Justices, had a letter for you in Dublin, 
wherein I told you the happiness your old acquain- 
tance proposed to himself in your friendship and con- 
versation. I have communicated your friendly de- 
sign to the secretary, relating to his being chosen a 
member. He gives you his hearty thanks, and de- 
sired me to tell you that he believed that matter 
already provided for. 

" Since he had the honour to be named himself for 
tliis post in Ireland, a brother of hb has been chosen 
by the directors of the East India Company governor 
of fort St. George, in the room of Mr. Pitt 

" I had hopes of succeeding him in this office ; but 
things are ordered otherwise, in favor of the North 
Britons, one of whom is come into that employment 
very suddenly. In the meimtime something addi- 
tional will be given to, dear sir, your &c." • 

* Steele's Epistolary Correspondence I. 173. 
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The seat in the house of commonB here referred 
to, was probably for the town of Mahnabury, which 
elected Addison to the parliament of 1709 through 
the interest, it has been generally supposed, of lord 
Wharton. He was however first returned, probably 
by the influence of this patron, for the borough 
of Lestwithiel, an election which was declared void, 
on the ground of parti^ity in the returning offi- 
cer. In common with several other persons of high 
literary distinction, he was destitute of the qualificar 
tions of a public speaker. Once indeed he rose, but 
overpowered by the " hear him, hear kirns " which 
resounded on all sides, he stammered, faltered, sat 
down in confusion, and never ventured on a second 
attempt. As yet however, this infirmity, by which 
he was subsequently much obstructed in bis public 
capacity, was not anticipated ; his fortune was at 
the flood, and he seemed wafted over to the sbter 
island by the united gales of friendly vows and royal 
fevor. 

Min dful of t he advantages which he had himself 
enjoye d in his humbler for tunes through the patronage 
of men whose abilities had already raised th^ to 
po wer an d distinction, Addison showed himself ever 
prompt in his turn to impart assistance to obscure and 
struggling merit. Eustace Budgell, his kinsman, 
was among the earliest objects of hb protecting kind- 
ness, and notwithstanding the circumstances which 
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tbrew 80 deep a cloud over the closing scene of this 
unhappy man, when hie imprudence was no longer 
checked in its career by the counsels and the awe of 
his virtuous patron, there is good reason to think that 
this favor was not bestowed on one at that time un- 
deserving. Budgell accompanied Addison to Ire- 
hind in the capacity of his secretary, and afterwards 
filled with credit some higher stations to which the 
influence of his patron recommended him; he was 
also a respectable contributor to the Spectator and 
Guardian. 

Every tlung we learn of the conduct of Addison 
in his new post, confirms his own statement in hie 
memorial, which is as follows : " That your Me- 
morialist was aAerwards Secretary to the Earl of 
Wharton in y* Government of Ireland, and endea- 
voured to behave himself with that Diligence and 
Integrity that he has gained y* Friendship of all y« 
moat Considerable Persons in that Kingdom." That 
no particulars of his public conduct should now be 
discoverable, is not surprising. A great portion of 
his duties were doubtless a routine, or acts performed 
imder the spedal orders of his principal; and although 
he found means to acquire much popularity with the 
Irish, there is reason to think that his most welcome 
services to the earl of Wharton were rather of a po- 
litical than a strictly official nature. Much of the 
bu^nesa of the Irish secretary was at this period ha- 
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bitually transacted in London, and the lord-lieutenaDt 
evidently relied much on the reports of so vifplant 
nnd sagacious an observer of the humours and fac- 
tions of the court, for shaping his course among its 
rocks and shoals. 

During the year 1709, no actual change in the 
administration was accomplished, and the whigs in 
office appear to have kept up the feeling, or at least 
the tone, of security. The duchess of Marlborough, 
seriously alarmed at the exclusion from office and 
fevor which she saw impending over herself and her 
friends, had at length exercised so much conunand 
over her haughty spirit aa to attempt r^Mning by 
some attentions and compliances the alienated affec- 
tions of the queen. But it was too late ; the new 
lavorite had secured her ascendency, and the duchess 
humbled herself in vain. It was not yet however a 
convenient season for dispensing with the services of 
the Great Captain. In the campaign of 1709 he 
had sust^ed his reputation by the victory of Mal- 
plaquet ; the terms of peace which the French after- 
wards offered had been rejected from distrust of their 
sincerity, and the queen's speech on opening the 
parliament in November had sounded a warlike note. 
Negotiations were indeed resumed early in the spring, 
at which Marlborough himself was sent to preside ; 
but these likewise having ffuled, a fresh campaign 
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was inentable^ witJi which no other commander could 
be intruflted. It was believed that the general would 
not however conaent to retain his comnuB^on for a 
daj after the ilinmiimnl of the lord-treaeurer ; and 
from thifl consideration a Bhort reprieve wae granted 
to the party in general 
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